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Susan B. Anthony on 
Trial 
«6 LL persons,” says the Four- 
teenth Amendment, “born or 
naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and the State in which they reside.” 

All persons! After due deliberation 
Susan B. Anthony decided that it was 
fair enough to consider herself a “per- 
son.” On November 5, 1872, she 
walked quietly to the polls of her elec- 
tion district in Rochester, New York, 
and cast a vote—the vote being the 
natural prerogative of an American 
citizen. Fourteen bold spirits went 
with her and followed her example. 

Two weeks later a much embar- 
rassed Deputy United States Marshal 
presented himself to Miss Anthony and 
informed her that it was his unpleas- 
ant duty to put her under arrest. 

In a dingy little room, where thirty 
years before fugitive slaves were ex- 
amined and told that they would be 
sent back to their masters, Miss An- 
thony and her fourteen companions in 
crime were questioned by officials. 
Miss Anthony was indicted by the 
grand jury. 

When the time set for the trial drew 
near, the District Attorney had the case 
removed to the United States Circuit 
court at Canandaigua, New York. He 
was afraid the speeches Miss Anthony 
was making in her own county would 
prejudice the jury. 

The trial opened with Associate J us- 
tice Hunt on the bench and an ex- 
traordinary feature of the proceed- 
ings was that the Court instructed the 
jury to render a verdict of guilty and 
thus practically denied Miss. Anthony 
her constitutional right of trial by jury. 
The Judge then announced that he 
would fine Miss Anthony one hundred 
dollars, but would not commit her until 
she paid, as was customary. Nor did 
he ever commit her, nor was the fine 
ever paid. Miss Anthony summed up 
in ringing words the cause for which 
she was the mouthpiece: 

“May it please your Honor, I shall 
never pay a dollar of your unjust 
penalty. All the stock in trade I 
possess is a $10,000 debt, incurred by 
publishing my paper, The Revolution 

. . the sole object of which was to 
educate all women to do precisely as I 
have done, rebel against your man- 
made, unjust, unconstitutional forms of 
law, . . . and I shall earnestly 
and persistently continue to urge all 
women to the practical recognition of 
the ola revolutionary maxim that ‘re- 
sistance to tyranny is obedience to 


God,’” 
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THe WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Fraiilein Thea Rasche, Germany’s only licensed woman pilot, has been giving Americans a few 
thrills in the shape of loops, barrel rolls, tail-spins, side slips and other exhibitions of feminine 
daredeviltry. Stunt flying is her hobby but she hopes next year to try a trans-Atlantic flight and 


in preparation for that she will spend a year here, studying every type of American airplane. 
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Courtesy of the 


Metropolitan Muscum of A 


A blistering hot night when New York's East Side crawls out of stifling dens to sleep on the roofs 


Down With the Slums! 


The New York 
Homes May 


OU who live amid green 
lawns and under wide trees 
that dim the cruel edge of hot 
summer days, consider one of 
the narrow old streets of old 
New York. Here, in the brave years of 
Burr and Hamilton, pigs wandered up 
and down to share the garbage dumped 
out by careless housewives. ‘Today chil- 
dren take their places—hot, thin little 
wisps, playing ball under the very wheels 
ot trucks, hunched over a pair of dice 
ina dark doorway, dabbling gleefully in 
the muddy gutter when the street de- 
partment turns on an infrequent hydrant. 
The garbage—or its 1927 descendant— 
is still there. So are the smells, compli- 
cated by the curiously dead odor of over- 
heated pavement, and the headachey 
tumes of half-burned gasoline. 
Inside the frowsy tenements darkness 
strikes the eyeballs like a blow. The 


smells increase beyond one’s power to 


State Plan to Turn Tenements into Livable 


Help Solve an Acute National Problem 


By Mitprep ADAMS 


Etchings by John Sloan 


analyze. The rotting wood of hallways, 
always damp, the haunting steam of 
washtubs, a bit of over-vigorous disin- 
fectant, the ghosts of generations of 
garlic and onions, the rank human smell 
of rooms too crowded and _ too little 
aired, all blend into that heavy odor 
known to the social worker as the sign 
of discouraged poverty. 


“‘ourtesy the Metropolitan Muscum of Ar 


Seeking treasure trove in the trash can 
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The rickety stair goes up past floor 
after floor, each with its feeble gas jet 
anu its common, slimy sink. Except for 
dwellers in the front apartments, none 
of the housewives in the building knows 
what it is to work in daylight. The gas 
jet is their sun, the air-shaft their way 
to the sky. 

For this is a slum tenement. It was 
condemned in 1885 as “unfit for human 
habitation,” but no one pulled it down. 
For fifteen years people talked about it, 
lectured about it, wrote about it. Statis- 
tics showed the percentage of tuber- 
culosis it sheltered and bred, the crim- 
inals who grew up within its moldy 
walls, the overcrowded way that parents 
and children and boarders were jammed 
in together. The country shuddered 
over the crime, the disease and the im- 
morality that crept out to spread north 
and south and west. Theodore Roose- 
velt and Jacob Riis championed the slum 
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children, and the clamor of their 


doughty battles filled the pulpits and the 


magazines. Other cities looked into 
their own back yards, and were appalled 
at what they found. Chi- 
cago discovered that it, 
too, had slums. Washing- 
ton’s alleys were suspect. 
The tenement and its sins 
became a national prob- 
lem; but no one pulled it 
down. 

In 1901 New York 
State passed the famous 
Tenement House Law 
which was designed to 
prevent the erection of 
any more such buildings, 
and to make future tene- 
ments so attractive that 
everyone would desert the 
old ones. It was a good 
idea, theoretically, but 
even in its going days it 
didn’t work very fast. At 
the rate at which tene- 
ments have been demol- 
ished since the passage of 
the 1901 Tenement House 
Law, it will be one hun- 
dred and_ thirty-eight 
years before the last one 
tumbles to its unwept 
grave. 

The situation that New 
York faced, after the end 
of the war had left it a 
breathing space, was dis- 
tressing. For a_ while 
there weren't houses 
enough of any kind. Then 
new apartments relieved 
the pressure at the top, 
and year by year there 
were more vacancies, more 
places to cheose from, more chances for 
normal interplay between demand and 
supply. Plenty of buildings were put 
up for the people who could pay one 
hundred dollars a month for each room, 
and enough for those who could pay 
forty dollars. But below fifteen dollars 
there was still an acute shortage, and as 
for the people who could pay no more than 
five dollars, they went on dragging out 
miserable lives in the condemned old 
rookeries. 

No one built new houses for the peo- 
ple who paid low rents, for the coldly 
practical reason that it didn’t pay. 
Building was a speculative industry, and 
there wasn’t any money in low-rental 
houses. 

Consequently the very poor, whose 
rent was paid by chance or by charity, 
went on living in houses that had been 
declared unfit for human habitation forty 
years before, and the people who had 
incomes, but very small incomes, were 
overcrowded and underhoused in rooms 
that, for lack of new competing neigh- 
bors, were more expensive than their 
condition warranted. 


In 1926 the state, urged on by Gov- 
ernor Smith, passed a law which, impor- 
tant in the long local struggle against 
slums, has a wider significance in that it 
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A hideous congestion of dwellings, shops, push-carts, and people on a 


slum street 


may mark the beginning of a new na- 
tional attitude toward the whole hous- 
ing problem. That law went into effect 
after supplementary municipal action 
was taken in June of this year. 


“Business Has Failed” 


UTSIDE of such emergencies as 
() the war created, the practice and 

the majority theory in this coun- 
try has been to regard housing as the 
business of private capital and private 
enterprise quite as much as is the selling 
of groceries or shoes. With this New 
York housing law there enters for the 
first time into the statute books of any 
state the admission that public aid is 
necessary, that business has failed. 

The new law sets up a scheme of co- 
operation between state, city and private 
capital. Actual building will be done 
by limited dividend housing corporations, 
operating under the friendly eye of the 
State Housing Board. If the plans work 
out, they will bring about a happy revo- 
lution in the lives of thousands of peo- 
ple who have known no other homes 
than the old tenements. Some of the 
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houses of 1885 covered 100 per cent of 
the lot, and when two of them or a block 
full of them were built together there 
was left not even a fringe of open space 
to provide light and air 
for inside The 
houses of 1928 are to be 
laid out a block at a time 
instead of twenty-foot lot 
by twenty-foot lot. This 
will make it possible to 
plan them so that they 
will take up only fifty per 
cent of the block space, 
leaving the rest open so 
that light and air may 
come into every room. ~ 

The houses will be five 
or six stories high, efficient 
in their room planning, 
wasting no space on un- 
necessary halls. They will 
be heated from a central 
plant, and heat and hot 
water will be included in 
the rent. There will be 
no more need to lug 
bundles of wood and 
baskets of coal up dark 
steep stairs. Water for 
the now infrequent bath 
will not have to be heated 
in a heavy washboiler; it 
will run at the turn of a 
faucet. What a change 
in standards lies in that 
difference, only those who 
have fought hardship 
know. 

They are a gregarious 
lot, these slum folk, and 
nowadays the street is 
their night club. Tired 
women huddle in door- 
ways, and _ shirt-sleeved 
men range their chairs against the houses 
or sprawl along the curbs. The games 
of children seem noisier at night than in 
the daytime as they thread their run- 
ning way among their elders, dodging a 
brother here and hurdling a_ parent 
there. 

When the new houses go up, the huge 
central court 153 by 174 feet in size will 
offer better space for friendliness than 
these people have ever known. Opening 
on to smaller courts, it will offer ideal 
playground space as well as ample light 
and air. No trucks will roll their dan- 
gerous way into it. The littlest child 
may stagger uncertainly from wall to 
triumphant mother without fear of a 
sudden need to run. And at night the 
block life will have space for freer games 
and less harassed companionship. 

New York has seen this sort of thing 
happen in outlying districts, but never 
in the center of the town. In 1922 the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
built in one of the less crowded bor- 
oughs of the city a group of buildings to 
house more than two thousand people at 
a monthly rent of nine dollars a room. 


rooms. 
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These buildings have their central play 
court, light and air in every room, and 
so attractive are they that there is a con- 
tinuous list of thousands of people wait- 
ing for vacancies. 


Sunnyside—a Model 


BOUT the same time the City 
A Housing Corporation built a 
model suburb, Sunnyside, in the 
same borough. This was laid out as a 
whole, and playgrounds and court space 
were designed for definite purposes. 
This corporation sells houses instead of 
renting them, and it, too, has had more 
applications than it has space. 

Both these projects regarded them- 
selves as experiments, and kept very care- 
ful records of costs and results. Both of 
them were built on land cheaper than 
any in the crowded districts. Both took 
advantage of the economies of large scale 
building, and both had cheap capital— 
the Metropolitan because it loaned 
money to itself, the City Housing be- 
cause it incorporated as a limited divi- 
dend corporation. The experience of 
both these projects as well as that of the 
Rockefeller houses on the East Side; the 
old City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, which began thirty years ago as a 
limited dividend housing corporation and 
has never missed a dividend date, and 
various other organizations, has been 
studied by the State Board in making its 
plans. 

The point at which the new law at- 
tacks the whole problem of low-rental 
houses was indicated in one of Governor 
Smith’s messages to the Legislature. In 
summing up the series of housing studies 
which New York State has carried on 
for three-quarters of a century, he said: 
“One fact remains as a result of all the 
investigations, and that fact is that the 
construction of certain types of homes 
for wage-earners of small income is un- 
profitable under the existing system. All 
of the investigations disclose the undis- 








puted fact that the building of homes has 
in the past been looked upon as an enter- 
prise conducted like any other enterprise 
in which the element of speculative profit 
has been the compelling force. Until 
this situation is changed it will be im- 
possible to rebuild the tenement areas, 
which continue throughout the years to 
be a menace to the health and morals of 
the country.” 

The new law aims to change the sit- 
uation, to take out this unsatisfactory 
element of speculative profits, and to 
substitute the double lure of safe invest- 
ment and public service. It provides for 
the formation of limited dividend hous- 
ing corporations whose function will be 
to rebuild what are politely called the 
“congested areas.” 

The limited dividend corporations 
will work under the general supervision 
of the State Housing Board, and can in- 
corporate to take advantage of the law 
only when it approves their plans. The 
law recognizes that they will perform a 
public service, and in return grants them 
certain privileges designed to make their 
way easier and their costs lower. In 
other words, it treats them much as 
other laws treat such well-known public 
utilities as railroads and companies that 
furnish light. This is the first time in 
the United States that housing has been 
officially recognized as having such pub- 
lic value. 

Specifically, realizing that homes 
cannot be built at present costs to rent 
for any sum the poor can afford, the 
law provides weapons against two of the 
biggest items in the building budget, the 
cost of land, and the cost of capital. 
Where land is held too high, and yet 
should be cleared of old tenements and 
rebuilt, the corporations can use the 
power of condemnation. 

The second item, the cost of captial, 
is not often understood. Ordinarily 
builders pay about nine per cent for the 
money with which.to build. The limited 
dividend corporations can pay only six 









per cent for the money they use. They 
get a third of it direct from their stock- 
holders and the other two-thirds on a 
mortgage. They pay interest on the 
stock in the form of dividends, and the 
limiting of that to six per cent is what 
gives them their name—limited dividend 
corporations. 

Besides, the law makes things still 
easier by providing that the corporations 
need pay no taxes or fees to the state on 
their stocks and bonds, nor any taxes on 
buildings and improvements to the city 
for a period of twenty years. In other 
words, the state and the city declare 
themselves cooperating partners with 
private capital in the solution of the 
housing problem. 

After all this elaborate machinery, in 
order to make sure that the intent of the 
law is carried out and the housing really 
is low priced, rents are limited to $12.50 
per room per month in Manhattan, 
$11.00 in Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
$10.00 in Queens and Richmond, and 
$9.00 in the other cities of the state. 


Relief for the Very Poor 
HERE has been much hot argu- 


ment over that $12.50 limit on 

Manhattan. It is a maximum, but 
all the figures, as well as every one’s 
experience, point to the probability that 
it will also be the minimum. The objec- 
tion is that the people who need help 
most cannot afford to pay that much, 
that $5.00 a room is nearer their level. 
Charitable societies, settlements and 
mothers’ clubs are very dubious as to 
how much good the law will actually 
do their people. 

The answer of the State Board is two- 
fold—first, that the very poor, whose 
income is so small that they must rely 
on charity for constant aid, have never 
in the history of cities been able to live 
in new houses. Certainly under present 
conditions no plan which is not based on 

(Continued on page 36) 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Fresh air and sunshine, space and safety in the courtyard of a model tenement such as New York is now trying hard to achieve 
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assuring the jury she thought “we were as good as married” 


Breach of Promise—Why?r 


“If You Believe in Marriage You Can’t Believe in Breach 
of Promise” — An Unfair Practice by Which the 
Gold-Digger Profits. Vhy Not Abolish It? 


IME flies and a new era 

dawns for women—we 

proudly proclaim. Yet if we 

were to go to court and listen 

to the trial of a breach of 
promise suit we should have to face two 
disconcerting facts. First—the fact that 
in the eyes of the law woman is still a 
helpless creature totally dependent upon 
matrimony for her welfare and subsis- 
tence. And second, the fact that the 
great run of women desire no new era. 
Like the blonde of doubtful age who 
poses before the jury as the embodiment 
of injured virtue, any number of women 
prefer the old order because it gives 
them a decided advantage in their pur- 
suit of the evanescent male—and of the 
money which they hope to wrest from 
him. 

Much has already been written about 
the injustice of the alimony laws which 
enable an increasing number of childless 
able-bodied women to live the lives of 
parasites. Yet there is another common 
law practice—that of allowing dam- 
ages for breach of promise, which is 
fraught with even greater injustice. 





By Dororuy DUNBAR BROMLEY 


The practice grew up in the early 
days when the Church held that it was 
a criminal offense to break a marriage 
contract. Then when the time came for 
the Church to yield its temporal power to 
the State, many of its laws were trans- 
ferred bodily into the civil code, includ- 
ing its marriage laws. So it happens that 
the common law of England—and 
hence that of this country—holds that 
an individual’s marriage is a vital con- 
cern of the state, and not solely his or 
her own business. For this reason Eng- 
land to this day permits divorce only 
on grounds of adultery. Our own state 
of New York is no better, while even 
our more liberal states do not allow 
divorce on the only truly civilized 
ground—that of mutual consent. Not 
only does our medieval marriage code 
bind those who have entered into the 
holy bonds, but it seeks to bind those 
who have merely expressed their inten- 
tion of taking the step. In this way the 
law gives a clever woman the oppor- 
tunity to milch a man by blackmail, or 
if he refuses to pay the price, it allows 
her to drag him into court to defend his 


good name in a breach of promise suit. 

Such a suit is based upon much more 
tenuous grounds than is an action for 
divorce and alimony. Unlike a marriage 
contract, a promise to marry is never 4 
matter of record; and when breach of 
promise is claimed, the law requires no 
written evidence of such an agreement. 
It is sufficient if the aggrieved party can 
convince a jury, by dint of her own 
tearful protestations, that the man in 
question held out hopes of matrimony 
to her, and that he now refuses to make 
good his “promise.” Ergo, she is en- 
titled to damages. 


AMAGES for what?—you may 

well ask. Lend an ear, if you 

please, to the common law, which 
holds that a jilted woman may recover 
on four counts. First, indemnity for 
pecuniary loss and the disappointment 
of reasonable expectations of an advat- 
tageous settlement in life. Second, com- 
pensation for injury to feelings, and 
mortification undergone. Third, reim- 
bursement for expenditures incidental to 
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seduction. Thus reads the law of the land. 

In regard to the first count, we should 
like to inquire how a woman can lose 
something which she never had. Even 
supposing that she had got herself en- 
gaged to a man with a fortune, how 
could she be indemnified for the loss of 
any part of that fortune until she had 
actually come into possession of it? As 
for the phrase, “reasonable expectations 
of an advantageous settlement in life,” it 
would seem to suggest that every woman 
has as inalienable a right to a comfort- 
able home as she has to the breath of 
life! Therefore, if she loses her chances 
with other men while engaged to a faith- 
less one, she is supposed to have a case 
for damages! But that is quite ridicu- 
lous. How can an advantageous settle- 
ment in life be guaranteed to any 
human being? Suppose that a girl did 
marry: might her marriage not turn out 
to be a dismal failure, causing her great 
unhappiness and perhaps casting her 
into poverty ? 


URTHERMORE we submit that 

a girl who is engaged over a long 

period of time and yet has no sus- 
picion of the faded state of a man’s 
affections for her, would hardly have 
enough common sense to make a success 
of her life, no matter whether she mar- 
ried or no. Take the woman of whom 
I read in the paper only the other day. 
She had waited for a man all of seven- 
teen years—until his aunt should die 
and leave him a small estate. When the 
latter finally died, he refused to marry 
his fiancée of long standing. He was re- 
ported to be a dentist with a Fifth 
Avenue address, and he could surely have 
afforded to marry her long before—if 
he had had the mind to do so. But she, 
poor woman, was too blind to see 
the handwriting on the wall, and 
so at the age of forty she was left 
high and dry without a man—or 
any other interest in life, probably. 
We should say that she was a vic- 
tim of her own blindness as well 
as of his duplicitv. 

Further, even if a woman has 
been affianced to a man for a very 
short period of time, and he breaks 
the engagement, the law considers 
that she has grounds for damages. 
Take the case of Miss Amelia H.. 
who became engaged to a retired 
manufacturer in the month of 
February and was to marry him in 
April. But when the time came 
around he postponed the ceremony 
pending his son’s approval, and in 
June he postponed it again, to 
await the unveiling of his wife’s 
tomb! (Could any handwriting on 
the wall have been plainer?) 
Finally in November he wrote her 
that he had changed his - mind 
about marrying her, whereupon 
she dashed into court and de- 
manded $50,000 damages. Be it 


noted that she had already collected 
from him $3,700 in the way of neck- 
laces, brooches and rings—not bad 
booty for an eight months’ engagement. 
Nevertheless, on the face of the evi- 
dence, i. e., that there had been a bona 
fide proposal of marriage, the jury felt 
obliged to award her damages to the ex- 
tent of $15,000. 

As for the second consideration— 
“injury to feelings and mortification 
undergone,’ we can imagine that a 
woman who valued her reputation in a 
particular community or social circle, 
might be deeply wounded were she 
jilted so openly that all could guess the 
truth. But if she had sensitive feelings 
would she increase her mortification by 
carrying the matter to court and pub- 
licly admitting her shame? Decidedly 
not. The woman who drags her private 
affairs into the courts so that all who 
run may read, is seldom the respectable 
member of a respectable society; she is 
more generally the adventurous type— 
as the newspaper files show. So it hap- 
pens that the breach of promise law, 
like the alimony law, benefits the gold- 
digger, rather than the woman who 
cloaks herself in her self-respect and 
goes about making a new life. Further- 
more, it is patent that suffering can 
never be paid for in cold dollars and 
cents. 

As for the third count—“expendi- 
tures incidental to the marriage,” it 
might be fair for the woman to sub- 
mit a bill for those expenditures. But 
it must be remembered that custom al- 
lows her to keep the engagement ring 
and all other gifts, which ‘will pre- 
sumably be worth as much in cash as 
the amount she has spent on linens and 
frocks, bridal veil and white satin. 
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«CVE DUCTION’—the fourth 
S ground for damages—is a wo- 
man’s highest trump card in a 
breach of promise suit, although a case 
may be won without it, as were several 
of those mentioned above. Technically, 
it will do a woman no good to claim 
that a given man seduced her with the 
bait of an offer of marriage, for the law 
holds that “a contract which is based on 
immoral considerations” is void. Yet if 
she can prove that he proposed marriage 
at another time—before or after the so- 
called “seduction”—the promise will be 
considered a valid one, while the fact 
that sexual relations existed in the in- 
terim will very likely strengthen her 
case with the judge and the jury—un- 
less she is obviously one who makes sex 
her profession. There follows a typical 
case of a “wronged” woman. 

A Mrs. L., formerly an actress, called 
upon Dr. H., a nerve specialist. They 
were attracted one to the other, and he 
called at her home. Five months later, 
according to her story, they discussed 
marriage; and subsequently he suggested 
a honeymoon without an immediate cere- 
mony. She consented, because—as she 
blushingly insisted before the jury—she 
was sure that they were as good as 
married. Here was a widow of years of 
discretion, with two grown sons and a 
daughter, who professed not to know 
what constituted a marriage. The doc- 
tor, on his part, claimed that their in- 
timacy had never looked toward mar- 
riage; that she had boasted of similar 
affairs with other men; and that in his 
opinion she had been chiefly interested 
in his Packard car and his bank ac- 
count. The jury sided with the woman, 
for she had wrung their hearts by tear- 
fully recounting how, driven by an un- 
bearable sense of shame, she had 
tried to commit suicide in her 
lover’s office. In fact she played 
the part of injured innocence so 
effectively that the jury awarded 
her all of $75,000, which the 
judge saw fit to reduce to $30,000. 

A somewhat similar suit was 
brought by a former department 
store saleswoman against a wealthy 
manufacturer who was already 
married. She claimed that he had 
represented to her that he was a 
widower, that he had made pas- 
sionate love to her, and that he had 
furthermore promised marriage. 
He claimed that he had met her 
when he was visiting the store 
with his wife and that she had 
called him up the next night, thus 
initiating their intimate relations 
which lasted for several years, dur- 
ing which time he paid her sixty 
dollars a week. The judge in 
charging the jury reminded them 
that each of the litigants had been 
through the divorce courts twice 
and that they were no babes in the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A Modern Woman 


of 
Egypt 


By ANNE Harp 


FRIENDLY FOREIGN IMPRESSIONS 


N the flat fields of Egypt, those rich 

flat fields, like prairies of Illinois 

or Kansas—patterned in squares of 

irrigated green and clumped with 

low banana, fig, olive and infre- 
quent peach and pomegranate—are the 
bent figures of women toiling at the 
ground. 

Along the narrow, dusty roads—pale 
yellow dusty—are the strong walking 
women, carrying a baby wrapped in the 
sling of a shawl, another perched upon 
shoulder; leading by its rope a laden 
donkey. 

In the field as in the road they are 
dressed in trailing black that falls to the 
ground around them and tangles their 
feet as they walk. 

Then Cairo. Cairo, a subtle mingling 
of the East and Europe, Cairo that 
acquiesces when it is called a “Little 





Paris,’ Cairo of palm-crowned dwellings 
and open places upon its serene ancient 
Nile, at the skirt of the infinite desert, 
throwing a Paris frock at the foot of 
the pyramid of Cheops. 

Women in 


these streets, unveiled, 


short-skirted, insouciant daughters of the 


West. But there, threading quietly 
among them, still black-robed and 


thickly black-veiled, the daughters of the 


’ East. Or, slipping past in a silent motor, 


white-veiled, their 
wealthy Eastern sis- 
ters. 

These black-robed 
and veiled women of 
the fields and of the 
thoroughfares are 
the mothers of a 
sturdy race. They 
are the mothers, too, 
of the wealth of 
Egypt. Their toil 
and their frugality 
roll up the gold that 
flows into the na- 
tional treasury to the 
tune of millions a 
year. 

More than an 
age-long tradition 
will be severed when 
these women cast 





aside their veils and those impeding 
dresses. There may be some unconscious 
feeling that with the veil and the robe 
will go this equable willingness for toil 
behind men’s sovereign ruling of the sex 
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in Egypt, undisputed through centuries. 

That is the first picture, and that re- 
mains, though less strongly, the last im- 
pression. Yet there are other pictures 

too. 

These women are thinking, and feel- 
ing. They are thinking and feeling with 
their sons and husbands—wherever those 
sons and husbands think and feel. 

When Nationalist Egypt, powerless, 
without weapons, guns or aircraft, sought 
to express itself, women could not be 
barred. They marched, veiled though 
they were, and black-robed, in protesting 
processions, headed by the wife of Rusdy 
Pasha and Mme. Hoda. They crowded 
into boats and floated down the Nile, 
past the “Residency” where the British 
Commissioner sat upon his shaded ter- 
race, and called out “Down with 
Milner!” 

When a soldier tore off the veil of 
Fakeia Hosny, she did not run home to 
hide her face, but followed him to the 
barracks and made a speech to the sol- 
diers. 

And just as the house of Zagloul 
Pasha is called ““The House of the Na- 
tion,” his wife is called ““The Mother of 
the Nation.” 

And yet, of all these women, when 
one comes to Cairo and asks concerning 
them, there is but one single name on the 
lips of everyone:—that of Mme. Char- 
aoui. Whether of Christian or Moham- 
medan, whether of European or of any 
Levantine, when one inquires, her 
name is the first reply. 

Set back behind a high wall, gate- 
sectored, with a shaded garden, is her 
sand-yellow house in the street called 
“Kasr EI-Nil.” 

There is a drawing-room in the 
French taste, and a dining-room, simply 
but delightfully furnished. There are 
books and pictures and flowers and all 
the ways of life of the cultivated Euro- 
pean or American. 

There repair the best of Egyptian life 
and the best of the national society of 
Cairo. There come artists and poets, 
men and women of affairs of every land 
who find themselves in Egypt. 

For if Mme. Charaoui is the Dr. 
Anna Shaw of Egypt, she is equally, per- 
haps, its Mme. de Stael. 

After dinner, the French drawing- 
room is left behind. Here is a room 
purely Egyptian in its taste. The high 
ceiling is barred into squares in dark rich 
colorings above the projecting beams, 
with lights, harmonized in the decorative 
scheme, set into the squares. The furni- 
ture, in Egyptian design, is inlaid with 
pearl, 

This summer night is very cool. The 
long windows, open, let in a strong 
breeze, through the flowers and palms 
outside, that bellies out the long drap- 
eries, as trays of Arab coffee in tiny 
handleless cups and glasses of thin lem- 
onade, not too sweet, are brought about. 

The dinner has been of a sort not to 
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East and West may meet in Cairo, but vistas through arched doorways are nearly 
always Oriental 


be found elsewhere. Course after course 
of strange, delicious savors. Vegetables 
resembling cucumbers—yet not cucum- 
bers—that when cut disclose minced 
whiteness, perhaps the breast of chicken; 
with a sauce haunted by saffron that per- 
haps was not saffron at all; or little 
brown things like sausages (but sausages 
such as never were upon land or sea 
but here) in a tangle of green fresh 
mint; or squabs to which a cook, some- 
where, had spoken persuasively in a new 
language; or a light savory cheese, or 
Egyptian melons, delicate as April, or 
fresh peeled almonds, or sweetmeats of 
a dozen kinds. Nothing but the French 
bouillon—like the introductory note of 
the French drawing-room — was remi- 
niscent of old experience. 

At the center of the table sits Mme. 
Charaoui. Around her are European 
women in low-cut gowns of glittering 
color and jewels. She herself, and her 





lovely and clever secretary, Mlle. Na- 
baraoui, are in simple black, with rather 
high necklines and long black chiffon 
sleeves. I mention these details because 
they are important 

For her fellow countrymen, when 
they speak of her, mention her with great 
respect, and almost never fail to speak 
of this one fact about her. While they 
may not and usually do not agree with 
her ideas, she has succeeded in keeping 
their personal esteem partly because her 
ideas, which they call “advanced,” are 
associated with no vulgarities, however 
slight, of dress or manner. 

She may “shock” them, a little, by her 
opinions. She never in the least “shocks” 
them by her conduct. 

She is carrying a bowl of water bal- 
anced delicately upon her head, and she 
never spills a drop. 

For three years she has, with Mlle. 
Céza Nabaraoui as editor in chief, been 
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publishing a monthly magazine, L’Egyp- 
tienne, which is the only ““woman’s maga- 

zine” in Egypt; and to it she devotes a 

large part of her time and of her fortune. 

It is published in French. For while 

English is the language of politics in 

Egypt, French is the language of civiliza- 

tion. 

In this magazine she demonstrates her 
personality, her interests, her hopes. 
Those hopes and interests are for the 
cause of her country and for the better- 
ment of the lot of women within that 
country. 

For example, when, recently, the na- 
tional parliament was prorogued, as many 
prominent Egyptians believe in contra- 
vention of their newly enacted constitu- 
tion, Mme. Charaoui wrote as follows: 

“According to the recognized tradition 
of constitutionally organized countries, 
whenever a minister loses the confidence 
of the nation he must immediately with- 
draw from his position and leave the 
burden of governing to one more capable 
than he. 

“Our present gov- 
ernment, nevertheless, 
does not seem to under- 
stand this. Driven by 
that mysterious force 
that we well know, it 
manages to find all pos- 
sible means and reasons 
to justify its illegal 
position, and to con- 
tinue to encroach upon 
the rights of the coun- 
try. 

“This ruthless op- 
position of the present 
cabinet to all liberty, 
even the most innocent 

would make us 
believe that our govern- 
ment is attempting to 
imitate certain coun- 
tries still new to the 
constitutional method 
of government who 
have let slip their na- 
tional sovereignty with- 
out too much _ resist- 
ance.” 

And at the head of 
the editorial she placed 
the following quotation 
from Heraclitus: “It 
must be realized that 
war is universal, that 
justice is a_ struggle, 
and that everything 
achieves existence by 
want and discord 
alone.” 

To appreciate the 
courage of these dar- 
ing words and of the 
rest of the editorial to 


their full, one must 
have a knowledge of 
the powerful forces, 






both Egyptian and for- 








eign, which are arrayed upon the other 
side. 

To appreciate the meaning of her quo- 
tation from Heraclitus, one must realize 
that she is an ardent sympathizer with 
those women who in America are most 
devoted to the cause of peace, and that 
one of her great admirations is Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Only the courageous emotion of a 
strong soul could have moved a woman, 
whatever her race or position, to break 
through into such words and others like 
them. Others speak them more quietly. 
She says them out loud. 

Only an equal emotion and perhaps 
an even greater courage could give her 
strength to work at the other, more un- 
equal, battle in which she is engaged. For 
many, if not most, of the world of Egyp- 
tian men are with her in the first conflict 
with the political situation in Egypt. In 
the second one, of elevating the women 
of her race, she has, it is true, the sup- 
port of certain of the more enlightened 
and able men as well as women. But 





—— 
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Ancient Egypt abides, still remote and beautiful, while modern dreamers like 
Madame Charaoui strive to build a new world for oppressed womankind 
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she stands, to an even greater degree than 
our own early suffragists stood, before 
the heavy load of opposition and the 
heavier load of indifference. 

This second work of hers is at present 
concerned with the legal status of wom- 
en under the Egyptian marriage laws, 
The principal modifications for which 
she and the “Union Feministe Egyp- 
tienne,” of which she is the President, 
are now working with the government, 
are the abolition of polygamy (with cer- 
tain exceptions) ; restriction of the right 
of the man to put away his wife—di- 
vorce to be granted for serious reasons 
by the “Cadi”; the doing away with a 
man’s holding prisoner an unwilling 
woman; and modifications in the father’s 
control of the infant child. 

All these and other aspects of the mar- 
riage relationship in Egypt as in other 
Islamic countries have been carried on 
under religious laws. They have pre- 
tended, at least, to base themselves upon 
the teachings of the Koran and the words 
of the Prophet Mohammed. 

And here is where 
the element of wisdom 
as well as the element 
of courage is shown in 
the character of Mme. 
Charaoui Pasha. 

I do not presume to 
say anything of Mme. 
Charaoui Pasha’s per- 
sonal conviction or be- 
liefs. I did not dis- 
cuss them with her. But 
I did feel strongly in 
her personality the 
sweetness, the serenity, 
the dignity, that I have 
frequently found in 
women of deep reli- 
gious faith and _senti- 
ment. And it is prov- 
able in her uttered 
words upon the subject 
that she bases the right 
of Egyptian women to 
a better legal status 
upon the Koran and 
upon the Prophet. 

She believes, and she 
frequently states, that 
the utter subjection in 
which the women of 
her country are held to- 
day is due to a mis- 
understanding of her 
native religion. 

The wisdom of her 
words in this respect 
is, obviously, beyond 
praise. So long as she 
can interpret her move- 
ment there will be no 
reason for conservative 
religious forces to take 
alarm. 

Dignified and serene 
as she is, she is also far 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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Cool, green New England hills surround Williams College, Williamstown, 





Massachusetts, where the Institute of Politics ts held 


In and Out of Washington 


Political Theories Flourish in Williamstown While, in the Summer Heat, 
Washington Talks Practical Politics Anent the President's 
Famous Phrase “I Do Not Choose” 


August 20, 1927 

T is a day’s journey from the tor- 

rid August heat of Washington, 

where Secretary Kellogg and a 

few minor officials stayed on duty, 

wrestling with the foreign and 
domestic problems of the Administration, 
to the cool green spaces of Williamstown, 
surrounded by the Berkshire Hills. Here 
at the seventh annual session of the In- 
stitute of Politics were gathered about 
two hundred and fifty men and women 
engaged for one month in an earnest 
effort to analyze those problems, to stir 
the public to a realization of the issues 
involved, and to dig down through the 
upper layers of political agitation to con- 
sideration of their economic and social 
foundations. 

Here were discussions which might be 
eld up as a model to Congress, on the 
controversial issues of national policy 
which inevitably throw that body into 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


orgies of oratorical fervor and rancorous 
denunciation. The problems scheduled 
for the daily round table conferences 
and open forum sessions were filled with 
dynamite: Mexican oil laws, Philippine 
independence, Chinese nationalism, Ital- 
ian and Russian “dictatorships,” repara- 
tions and war debts, the American 
agricultural depression. 

Here were members of the various em- 
bassies and legations from Washington 
quick to defend their respective coun- 
tries, United States naval officers and de- 
partment experts jumping to their feet 
whenever the Administration policies 
were challenged, conservatives who 
think that whatever the Government 


does is right and left-wing liberals who 
think that whatever it does is wrong, 
practical-minded representatives of what 
are vaguely known as “the interests” and 
college professors urging idealistic reme- 
dies for present problems which could 


only be realized in a world Utopia—in 
short, a cross section of American and 
foreign opinion. Yet the discussions 
were for the most part amicable, earnest 
efforts to find a way out of difficulties 
which beset the world in the disturbing 
period of post-war adjustment. 

The visiting speakers were men fresh 
from actual contact with these problems, 
and the members of the Institute were 
experts in their respective fields. Sir 
Arthur Willert, of the British Foreign 
Office, a bit resentful over the failure 
of the Geneva conference, yet insisting 
that British-American friendship cannot 
be disturbed; Dr. Peter Reinhold, for- 
mer German Finance Minister, with his 
disarming, round-faced smile, defying all 
the economists who predict that Ger- 
many cannot meet her reparations obliga- 
tions; Count Carlo Sforza, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Italy, op- 
ponent of the Mussolini régime; V. G. 
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Bunuan, head of the Philippine Independ- 
ence Commission, and “one hundred per 
cent” Filipino in his demand for imme- 
diate independence for his people; 
Thomas Millard and Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, recognized experts on China; 
Moises Saenz, Under-Secretary of Edu- 
cation in Mexico, and a dozen others 
equally famous. 

Here if ever was a group of experts, 
an information bureau of facts and fig- 
ures. Not a single senator or represent- 
ative was present to take advantage of 
the potential material for hours of Con- 
gressional debate. The Institute of Pol- 
itcs, however, is designed not to confirm 
previous opinions on controversial issues, 
but to bring out the merits of both sides. 
Senatorial eloquence too often depends 
upon a firm belief that there is only one 
side, and that your opponent is either a 
moral outcast or an ignoramus. I sug- 
gest a Congressional appropriation to 
bring a joint committee of Congress to 
Williamstown next year. 

The remnants of official and political 
Washington on summer duty spent the 
first part of the month in agitated 
speculation over the exact meaning of 
President Coolidge’s famous “I do not 
choose.” It is by now pretty generally 
conceded that “I do not choose” means 
in New England parlance, “I will not.” 
Although there are a few ardent sup- 
porters who still insist that Mr. Cool- 
idge can be “drafted” by the Republican 
convention, the pillars of the party 
are weighing the assets of the leading 
Republicans for the free-for-all which 
will last until the National Convention 
of 1928. Three men are far in the 
lead: Hoover, Lowden and Dawes. 
None of them has come out openly as a 
candidate, but former Governor Low- 
den has the advantage of a preliminary 
organization with headquarters in sev- 
eral Western states, and has said that 
“no man would run away from the 
Presidency.” Although the names of 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth, Senator 
Borah and Charles E. Hughes are men- 
tioned by the political prognosticators of 
the capital, they admittedly trail far be- 
hind the first three. 


The Farm Relief Issue 


HE fate of the Lowden boom, 

which rests on the issue of farm 

relief on the McNary-Haugen 
plan, depends a good deal on what is 
done for the farmers in the next Con- 
gress. If the prevailing discontent in the 
corn and wheat belts can be assuaged by 
compromise legislation and by good 
prices for this year’s crops, the Western 
demand for Lowden to head the G. O. 
P. ticket in 1928 may weaken. It must 
also be remembered that Vice-President 
Dawes made many friends among the 
farm bloc by engineering the compromise 
between the McFadden banking bill 
group and the McNary-Haugen bill 















group under which both measures were 
passed by the last Congress. Although 
he is not yet classed with the Republican 
“insurgents” Mr. Dawes is sufficiently 
independent to criticize the Administra- 
tion when he sees fit. 


Hoover as a Candidate 


ECRETARY Hoover’s strength as 
S a potential candidate for the Repub- 

lican nomination is his recognized 
business efficiency, his disarmingly modest 
personality, and his recent achievements 
in the Mississippi flood district. More 
than any other official in the public eye, 
Hoover exemplifies the “industrial engi- 
neer” concerned with what Charles A. 
Beard, co-author with Mary Beard of 
“The Rise of American Civilization”, 
calls ‘‘the science of nation-planning.” 
He works always toward that balance of 
the elements in national life which is the 
aim of the economist. Against his 
chances in the National Convention is 
his refusal to play the political game the 
way many Washington politicians think 
it should be played. This does not en- 
tail necessarily graft or dishonesty, but 
merely a recognition of the right of the 
party pillars to a bit of patronage here 
and there. Hoover has, on the other 
hand, the confidence of the business in- 
terests. Big Business is not, as he sees 
it, a Menace to the People; perhaps this 
is why organized labor has thrown no 
bouquets in his direction. 

He is no orator, but his simple and 
almost embarrassed manner of speaking 
somehow wins the sympathy of his audi- 
ences. Another important factor in the 
possibility that the scattered rumblings 
of Hoover enthusiasts will grow into 
a national boom is the friendship 
of the corps of Washington news- 
paper correspondents. An underground 
organization of “Hoover for President” 
newspaper men was started long be- 


fore Mr. Coolidge’s statement of 
August 2. During the  semi-weekly 
conferences when Mr. Hoover sits at 
the end of a long table, drawing 


geometric figures on a pad of paper while 
he answers questions with a_ frankness 
born of absolute confidence in the report- 
ers, he has built up a strong personal 
bond between himself and the writers 
who have much power to sway public 
opinion by the “‘stories’”’ sent out from 
Washington. Not that they will delib- 
erately praise Mr. Hoover in their col- 
umns. But the subtle shading of a 
phrase, the skilful use of adjectives, the 
whole color which influences the reader 
even in a straight news story, makes the 
personal support of Washington corre- 
spondents an invaluable asset. 

The reasons given in Washington for 
Mr. Coolidge’s unexpected action vary 
all the way from the possibility that he 
was just “tired of the job” to disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the Geneva three- 
power naval conference, which was to 
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bring his administration some of the 
prestige which came to Harding as a re. 
sult of the Washington conference oj} 
1922. Was his mind made up several 
months ago, or did the continued agita- 
tion against a third term and disquieting 
discoveries of the political situation jp 
the West lead to a sudden decision, ex- 
pressed to the world with characteristic 
Coolidge brevity? And if he had al- 
ready decided against another term, why 
did he go West for his vacation when 
it was generally known that he preferred 
New England? Is it possible that Mr. 
Coolidge really enjoyed his widely pic- 
tured initiation into the Sioux Indian 
tribe as Chief Leading Eagle, successor 
to Chief Sitting Bull? That he posed 
so willingly for pictures of himself in 
full Western regalia not because he was 
bidding for Western friendship, but be- 
cause he rather fancied himself dressed 
up a la masquerade? 


The President's Program 
LTHOUGH his influence in 


Congress will probably be weak- 

ened by his voluntary withdrawal 
from the Presidential race, he is ready to 
go to the mat for some of the projects to 
which he pledged himself in his last plat- 
torm. 

Between the convening of _ the 
next Congress and his retirement on 
March 4, 1929, Mr. Coolidge hopes to 
achieve some form of farm relief legis- 
lation, settlement of the oil laws dispute 
with Mexico, an adequate program of 
flood control, settlement of the French 
war debt (a continuing obstacle to 
Franco-American amity), tax reduction, 
and, most difficult of all, further limita- 
tion of naval armaments, based on in- 
ternational agreement to extend the 
restrictions of the Washington treaties to 
include auxiliary vessels. 

With characteristic tenacity, President 
Coolidge has refused to believe that the 
failure of the Geneva three-power con- 
ference called by him has doomed his sin- 
cere effort to halt international competi- 
tion in the building of auxiliary naval 
units. This failure, however, has un- 
doubtedly strengthened the hands of the 
“big navy” group in Congress, whose 
program for a navy equal to Great 
Britain’s is directly opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s plans for continued national econ- 
omy, tax cuts and a “moderate” naval 
building program based on defensive re- 
quirements. 

The fundamental clash at Geneva 
came between the estimates of the Brit- 
ish and American naval experts as to their 
respective requirements for “defensive” 
naval strength. Japan was ready to 
agree to limitation even below that fixed 
by the United States—450,000 tons. The 
British and American Governments, with 
the two largest navies in the world and 
no other rival in sight, wanted to re 

(Continued on page 3+) 
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Astrid Rosing, -4dventurer 


The story of a woman in a man’s business. “Every time I undertook 
a job, ’'ve known I couldn't fall down on it. I was 
a woman, and I must make good” 


O average Chicagoans, their 

beautiful new buildings, the re- 

cently topped Standard Oil 

Building, the Morrison Hotel, 

that loveliest of fairy towers, 
the Tribune Building, seem to have 
risen at the bidding of Aladdin’s genii. 
And so they miss the story of Astrid 
Rosing, the woman to whose brick and 
tile the buildings owe their strength and 
warmth. 

Astrid Rosing—the name makes one 
think of Vikings, sea-fighters and adven- 
turers. She is true to her name. Astrid 
Rosing is an adventurer in a trade 
which no other woman has attempted, 
and she has been a fighter all her life. 

She is a tall, slender woman, crowned 
with pale gold hair that falls softly 
about a tanned and resclute face, a face 
which bears the marks of a life hard in 
nerve-strain as well as in actual work. 
Her clothes are the simple and practical 
garments of a busy woman, and she 
walks with a quick and tireless stride. 

Specifically, her business is the handling 
of everything that is made of clay, and of 
sand and gravel. She prefers to deal 
only in carload lots, and most of the 
time she trucks directly from the train 
to the job. She has three big yards to 
hold the materials which stop to rest on 
their way from car to new building. 
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fernand de Gueldre, Chicago 
Astrid Rosing, whose Viking spirit wrestles 
with the stuff of skyscrapers and sewer pipes 


Her contracts for skyscrapers are the 
most spectacular part of the business, but 
her real hobby is a product made of clay 
which no one ever sees after it goes 
under the ground. Say “sewer pipe” to 
Astrid Rosing and she will grow voluble 

and inspired. She knows its past and 

its future, the stuff it is made of and 
the people who make it. She sees it 
in terms of public 
health and sanita- 
tion, as a humble 
but vital part of 
modern civilization, 


Ewing-Galloway 


Chicago’s new skyline, where beauty and solidity are debtors to Astrid Rosing’s brick 
and tile 


and as an indispensable factor in city 
life. So expert is she in all that per- 
tains to it that a competitor was heard 
to declare, “the best sewer-pipe man in 
Chicago is a woman.” 

Astrid Rosing’s success has come 
through unremitting hard work in a 
business whose every tradition made it 
more dificult for a woman. She was 
born in Copenhagen. An immigrant at 
twelve, circumstances made it necessary 
that the girls in her family should be as 
competent as the boys. The third of 
eight children, and the oldest girl, her 
schooling was interrupted by household 
duties and the management of younger 
brothers and sisters. She finished a busi- 
ness course at sixteen, and took the first 
job that offered itself. 

That job was with a firm which han- 
dled building materials. She went as 
a stenographer, but it became perfectly 
evident that all the odd jobs in the place 
were laid on her desk. The business was 
full of strange names for which she had 
learned no pot-hooks, but invention and 
memory were quick, and she soon found 
herself talking in the jargon of the trade. 
Then the firm’s bookkeeper left, and his 
job was offered to her with the special 
lure that if she could handle it she 
would have the same salary he had re- 
ceived. She knew less about bookkeep- 
ing than she had known about the pet 
habits of clay products, but by poring 
over old records and studying nights she 
mastered the complicated system and 
conquered the job. 


HETHER it was her indom- 

itable perseverance, or her en- 

thusiasm, or a certain definite 
ability to handle men, she does not 
know, but something in her won the un- 
questioning confidence of her employer, 
and he advanced her from job to job 
as he would have advanced a boy. At 
last she was bossing an office full of men, 
and then she began dreaming of a busi- 
ness of her own. 

An adventure came to interrupt her. 
Now she looks back with amazement at 
her own daring, though then it was all 
in the day’s work. With the savings 
from her hard-earned salary she had 
backed one of her brothers in a job of 
railroad contracting. It became _per- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Why Get Out the Vote? 


“While the Get-Out-the-V ote Campaign 1s Undoubtedly Commendable 
in its Final Aim, to Create a Wider Interest in Government, 
its Supporters Have Put the Cart Before the Horse” 











By Rutw McIntTIRE DADOURIAN 








AST year it was my solemn 
intention not to vote. ‘That 
I succumbed in the end was 
due to force of habit, not to 
any conviction that it was a 
matter of “duty,” or that I was fur- 
thering what is usually referred to as 
“representative government.” 

It is true that seven years ago I was 
frantically working for the privilege of 
expressing a choice between Harding— 
and who were the others? Today my 
former associates struggle nearly as 
frantically to get out the vote—an ac- 
tivity which leaves me cold, for reasons 
which I am going to outline. 

First, let us see the result of all this 
activity. In the last election, even dis- 
counting the fact that 1926 was an off- 
year, the vote was discouragingly small. 
Fewer than 22,000,000 people went to 
the polls, as compared with more than 
21,000,000 in 1922, another off-year, 
and with 30,000,000 in 1924. John 
Hays Hammond, in commenting on this 
result, says: 

“In comparing the 1926 and the 1922 
election returns, let us not lose sight of 


Drawing by Lois C. Myers 


the far more disturbing facts in the situ- 
ation, namely, that when we cast 21,- 
000,000 votes in 1922, there were 58,- 
000,000 eligible voters, or 37,000,000 
who did not vote; and that in 1926, 
when the eligible vote was 62,000,000, 
only 22,000,000 cast the ballot.” Ob- 
viously the treatment did not take. 

Now, let us examine the arguments 
put forward by those who worked to 
get out the vote. They include Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Vice-President Dawes 
and other Republican leaders, the 
National Manufacturers’ Association 
(“Vote as you please, but vote’), the 
National League of Women Voters, 
the National Republican Committee, 
the National Civic Federation, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs,. the Kiwanis International, the 
Rotary, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Knights of Columbus, and innumerable 
others. 

These say that voting is a duty, that 
a “civil slacker” is a worse menace than 
a slacker in war-time. When only fifty- 
two per cent of the qualified voters go 


to the polls in a national election (far 
fewer in the off-years), the decision is 
necessarily made by a minority of the 
electorate. It is assumed that the less 
enlightened element in the community 
votes—that the vote which can be de- 
livered is the vote that gets out; that 
the more intelligent voters are those who 
stay at home on election day. It is 
assumed, also, that they stay at home 
through indifference, that they do not 
get out because they do not take a 
proper interest in politics and govern- 
ment. 

That is one diagnosis. It seems to 
me to regard the symptoms rather than 
the underlying disease. Certainly a de 
cision reached by a minority is not rep- 
resentative. Certainly many of those 
who go fishing on election day are al- 
most completely indifferent to public 
concerns. Certainly the state of affairs, 
when fifty per cent or less of the voters 
vote, is almost sure to be bad. But why 
are they indifferent? Why don’t they 
care whether Smith or Jones is elected? 
Why don’t they care about the tariff, 
or about oil scandals, or alien property 
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transactions, or any of the other matters 
that reformers think they ought to care 
about ? 

Largely because there are no real is- 
sues between candidates or between the 
two major parties, one of which is 
bound to be elected to office. The aver- 
age person cannot see that it makes 
yerv much difference to him which party 
that is. Once in a while he gets ex- 
tremely hot under the collar with regard 
to the party in power, and when elec- 
tion day comes he derives some pleasure 
from going out and voting against it, 
but as for voting for a party or a can- 
didate, he is less enthusiastic. His atti- 
tude might be summed up as follows, 
“They all have something to get out of 
it; it doesn’t make any difference to me 
which one gets it.” As to the issues or 
pseudo-issues presented, “Oh, that’s poli- 
tics.” 

Many of these so-called indifferents 
are really more disillusioned than apa- 
thetic. Some of them have worked for 
a time in a reform movement or party. 
They know that without spending time 
and money, which they cannot afford, 
they can get nowhere and achieve noth- 
ing. Voting for either Tweedledum or 
Tweedledee does not appeal to them in 
the light of a civic duty, and therefore 
they also are listed among those “gone 
fishing.” They refrain from voting 
through discouragement or disgust. 


Meaningless Issues 


NYONE who read with care the 

Republican and Democratic 

party platforms in the last 
two national elections must have 
been more impressed by their simi- 
larity than by their difference. Some- 
one has said that no party will take 
up an issue until it believes that 
by not doing so it will lose votes. 
Even then, the issue is usually 
stated in such ambiguous terms, it 
is so vague and so qualified that 
little meaning can be attached to 
it. Here are a few typical utter- 
ances in the leading party plat- 
forms in my state last year: 

The Democratic platform said: 
“The predominant issue facing the 
people is free government. Today the 
people of this state are ruled, not by 
themselves and for themselves, but by 
and for a visible machine. We believe 
that this state should be returned to its 
citizens. . . . In this campaign and in 
the future let our watchword be ‘the 
Constitution’ and let our battle-cry be 
‘liberty.’ ” 

The Republican party came back 
with this: “We believe that it is by 
faithful adherence to our constitutional 
rights and by keeping the legislative, 
executive and judicial powers in sepa- 
rate hands that we may best guard our 
citizens against tyranny and intolerance 
and preserve our freedom and liberty.” 


Mrs. 





The Democrats remarked: ‘The first 
(issue) is decentralization, that is the 
shifting of government, except for the 
fundamentally essential functions, from 
Washington to the several states, and 
from the state governments to the local 
communities, and with a gradual cessa- 
tion of unwarranted governmental ac- 
tivities and infringement of personal 
liberty. Freedom is being stifled by an 
ever-increasing and dominating bureau- 
cracy. Fewer laws, lower taxes and de- 
crease in the cost of living will result 
from the restoration of freedom.” 

The other side replied: “We believe 
that the maintenance of the authority 
of the states over matters which con- 
cern them is essential to the preservation 
of our institutions. We are opposed to 
Federal interference with the rights of 
the states. We deplore the tendency 
toward centralization. We reaffirm our 
belief in state sovereignty and state re- 
sponsibility.” 

These were some of the tremendous 
issues put before the voters. Was one 
to vote for the party which opposed 
“Federal interference with the rights of 
the states,” or for the party which stood 
for “the shifting of government, except 
for the fundamentally essential func- 
tions, from Washington to the several 
states” ? 

So far as personalities went in the last 
state campaign, there was also little to 

choose. On each side there were suffi- 
ciently personable and respectable busi- 
ness men, candidates who if elected 
would give the state just about the same 
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Discussion 


welcome. 


kind of government that their opponents 
would give, and who would, of course, 
control patronage in the interest of their 
own political creditors. One set of men 
was backed by a strong, well-intrenched 
machine, the other by a machine less 
strong and less united. That was the 
only difference. There was a minority 
party or two, which could be voted for 
by way of protest, but this amounted 
to the same thing as staying at home. 
The prime issue seemed to be that one 
wanted to stay in office, the other wanted 
to get in office. What’s the use? 
However, my friends tell me, that is 
entirely the wrong attitude. If you 
don’t like the parties as they are, get 


challenges the 
Get-Out-the-V ote campaigns of many 
organizations and asks the CITIZEN 
to present the opposition to its “offi- 
cial stand.” Will our readers take up 
her challenge?—whether they agree, 
disagree, or find a way to combine the 
two points of view? 
the form of short letters 
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into one or the other and try to make 
it what you want it to be. “Of course,” 
they say, “‘you can’t expect to have good 
candidates unless you will get into a 
party and see that the right kind of 
people are nominated. Don’t stay on 
the outside and kick, get in and work!” 
I must admit that for a while this ar- 
gument appealed to me. It sounded 
convincing. I studied records, planks 
and platforms, and joined a party. Be- 
fore long the party died, but in the 
meanwhile there had been a chance to 
see how women who had joined the 
major parties were faring. The two 
following experiences are typical. 


Women Who Know 


IRST there was F , a live, in- 

telligent woman, prominent in the 

state and interested in public affairs, 
who joined the Democratic party and 
was given a minor position in the party 
organization. In her city the existing 
party machine, in control at the time, 
was corrupt, reactionary, possessed of no 
vision except that of future political 
jobs. F joined what promised to 
be a fairly strong insurrectionist move- 
ment against the Mayor. Its members 
put forward their own candidate in the 
primaries and published some rather 
harsh and accurate statements regarding 
the existing incumbent. In the end 
they were defeated and the former 
mayor renominated. The other women 
who had joined her promptly swallowed 
their words and were taken back into 
the fold. F said that the re- 
sult of the primaries had not al- 
tered her opinion of the nominee, 
and that she intended to vote for 
the Republican as the better can- 
didate. She sacrificed her position 
in the party and, although she re- 
mains nominally a Democrat, she 
has no opportunity to reform her 
party from within. 

J-—— is a Republican woman 
of equal prominence and independ- 
ence. While she was herself a 
candidate for the state legislature, 
she opposed publicly and vigorously 
the Republican nominee for United 
States Senator, in which opposition 
she was joined by large numbers of 
other Republicans. She was elected, but 
although she represented the largest city 
in the state, she was assigned to a rear 
seat in the House, where she could nei- 
ther hear nor be heard without diffi- 
culty, and her one appointment was to 
a minor committee. 

The lesson of both these incidents is 
that unless a party member plays the 
game, he or she will not be in a posi- 
tion to accomplish anything worth while. 

Now, what is the solution? What is 
a more or less independent and thinking 
voter to do when he is unable to swal- 
low the party doctrine whole, and yet 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Peace and Pacific Relations 


To the Second Meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations Came 
* Men and Women of the Orient to Talk over Their 
Problems with Men and Women of the West 


HE Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is a new thing under the 
sun. It should be of especial 
interest to those who aim to 
influence public opinion, or who 
seek political action, because it approaches 
those problems from an entirely new 
angle. The aim is to find the truth 
about Pacific Relations. For this pur- 
pose it conducts researches into the back- 
ground of troublesome questions and 
holds a biennial conference to talk them 
over. Two such conferences or insti- 
tutes have been held, the first in 1925, 
the other July 12-29, 1927—both in 
Honolulu, ‘“The Capital of the Pacific.” 

The administration is conducted by a 
National Council in each country, all 
such groups being independent of all 
others in plan and action, These na- 
tional groups are united into a Pacific 
Council, which plans and arranges the 
conferences or institutes. The National 
Councils are not organizations with 
auxiliaries, but small picked groups, and 
the management is thus arbitrary rather 
than democratic. But when each Na- 
tional Council chooses members (there 
are no delegates) to attend the biennial 
Institutes, the utmost liberality governs, 
and selections are made with a view to 
securing qualified, intelligent disagree- 
ments, in order that all sides of a ques- 
tion to be discussed may be represented. 

Absolute freedom of thought and ex- 
pression is the first principle of these in- 
ternational conferences, and the new 
variety of conviction that underlies them 
is that small groups of persons, under 
no responsibility to anyone but them- 
selves, will speak so much more frankly 
and freely that conflicting views may be 
brought to understanding. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations 
conducts its affairs by reversing all es- 
tablished rules of similar bodies. In its 
formative and experimental stage it can 
only be described by elimination of what 
it is not. Not only are there no dele- 
gates, and every member represents him- 
self and herself only, but no conclusions 
are arrived at, no motions or resolutions 
offered or put, and the most unpopular 
proposal that could be made in one of 
these meetings would be that the Insti- 
tute should agree to do something. 





By Carrie CHAPMAN CATT 


The newspaper correspondents found 
the sessions hard picking. Orders from 
syndicates were to cable small reports 
unless there should be a clash. The only 
flurry that approached an incident the re- 
porter would have called newsy occurred 
when one Round Table attempted to 
present to the entire Institute an agree- 
ment on policy toward China. The 


-leaders were properly “spanked” by the 
pro} 5 I j 


assemblage for so tar forgetting that 
agreements which may be written down 
on paper are neither expected nor wanted 
and would be in decided opposition to 
the general plan. The members came 
away as unhampered as they went, with 
no obligation to do anything, say or 
think anything in particular. From the 
discussions each member picked out that 
which he could comprehend and assimi- 
late. Even the program was formulated 
after the members arrived, by a Pacific 
Program Committee on which ten na- 
tions are represented. 

Speeches also are taboo. Searching 
after truth by intimate discussion and 
the presentation of facts is the aim; the 
method, the Round Table. 


An International Table-ful 


MAGINE a schoolroom with black- 

boards all about, broad open win- 

dows letting in plenty of light and 
air and with very warm summer weather 
outside and in. Imagine a quadrangle 
of tables in the center with thirty men 
and women sitting around them, British, 
American, Canadian, Australian, New 
Zealanders, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
Filipinos and Hawaiians, with a chair- 
man at the head. That is the scene of 
the Round Table. The themes were 
population and food supply, immigration, 
communications, investments, racial an- 
tagonisms, mandates, education and, most 
important of all, China—her present and 
future, together with missions in China 
in their recognized crisis. For two weeks 
from 9 to 12:30 A. M., allowing fifteen 
minutes for recess, these groups met and 
talked earnestly, intelligently and to the 
point. ‘They seemed always to close just 
before the temptation to form a con- 
clusion began to threaten. In the eve- 
ning all the Round Tables met together 


in a Forum. All members were free 
to speak when they had anything impor- 
tant to offer, and equally free when what 
they had to say might as well have been 
left unsaid. Many discussions were 
brilliant, all informative and some re- 
vealing. It is safe to say that each of 
the 120 odd members learned something 
from the other 119. Some men said 
they had never learned so much in any 
two weeks in their entire lives, others 
that they had learned little, but it does 
not follow that the heads of the first 
group were empty and those of the sec- 
ond full when they entered the Institute. 


Women Members, Too 
MAJORITY of the members 


were college and university pro- 

fessors, with several college 
presidents among them; there were a 
number of religious workers with experi- 
ence in China, and the remainder were 
scattered among various interests. The 
President is Ray Lyman Wilbur, Pres- 
ident of Stanford University. Experts 
upon subjects to be discussed had been 
invited and were of great helpfulness in 
steering the talk into rational channels; 
yet at times it was clear that some ex- 
perts are experts and some only think 
they are. 

There were women in all delegations 
except that of New Zealand. Of special 
interest to the West were the women 
from the Orient. China had three wom- 
en members: Mrs. W. S. Neu, whose 
husband was also a member; Mrs. C. F. 
Wang, former Dean of the Women’s 
Division of Canton Christian College, an 
exceedingly able woman, the mother of 
five children, who did the unusual thing 
in China of leaving husband and children 
at home (and that with the husband’s 
encouragement) to go away to attend a 
convention; Mrs. Sophia Chin Zen, au- 
thor, and instructor in history at the 
Government University in Peking. 

Mrs. Wang surprised the missionaries 
in one of the Round Tables by reproach- 
ing them for discouraging the woman's 
movement in China. They were all on 


the defensive at once, but no effort could 
persuade any one of the Chinese men 
or women to admit that the missionaries 
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had helped the woman’s movement. One 
missionary asked persuasively if the Chi- 
nese did not think the missions had aided 
in the unbinding of women’s feet, where- 
upon they all stoutly agreed to the an- 
swer, “Not at all; the impetus for that 
movement came from the Manchus.” 
The incident was the most spirited mo- 
ment in the Round Table. 

The woman delegate from Korea, 
Miss Helen K. Kim, Dean of the Ewha 
College at Seoul, was easily the favorite 
of them all since she had the good for- 
tune to be beautiful, charming and elo- 
quent. Japan counted in its delegation 
Miss Aiko Hoshino, Acting President of 
the Tsuda Women’s College in Tokyo. 
All of these women were well informed 
and not in the least afraid to express 
their opinions. 

Whatever else the members took home 
with them, it is safe to say that all drop- 
ped some of their old prejudices in 
Honolulu, even though they may have 
acquired some new ones. Certainly all 
went away with smaller racial and na- 
tional vanity and with more humility 
than when they came. A California la- 
bor leader and an Australian who had 
never seen a Japanese, calmly discussing 
immigration with professors from the 
Tokyo University, was an achievement 


in itself and an incident no observer will 
forget. As an educational experience for 
those who were present, the Institute at 
Honolulu could scarcely be outdistanced. 

No one yet has clearly defined the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations; no one knows 
just how or where it is leading, but all 
persons acquainted with it are agreed 
that it has started on its way and is “‘go- 
ing strong.” Meanwhile those who are 
giving -their best to it are animated by 
the hope and conviction that in time it 
will untangle all the snarls in  inter- 
Pacific Relations. When the Institute 
came to an end and the final good-by 
and good-will speeches were made, the 
members with notable unanimity replied 
thoughtfully to the interrogation: “What 
do you think was the most useful thing 
achieved?” by saying: “Something good 
will come from the discussion on China.” 
Five entire intensely interesting, thrill- 
ing days were devoted to it. 

In the 1925 Institute no British were 
present, and the Chinese insisted this year 
that there could be no intelligent discus- 
sion of the serious problems which were 
rapidly widening the breach between the 
two nations unless there were British 
in the Round Tables. The Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs was, there- 
fore, persuaded to organize a delegation, 
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Some Women Members of the Institute of Pacific Relations. (Left to right—top row): 
Dr. Ada Comstock, United States; Mrs. Hibbard, United States; Miss Cratty, United States; Miss Wilcox, Hawaii. 
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and it was a distinguished one. In ac- 
cordance with British reputation for keen 
and trained diplomacy, they came united 
and ready to defend England; to ascer- 
tain what the Chinese would expect, and 
to make definite promises and concessions. 
There were twelve members—two of 
whom were women. 

The head of the delegation was Sir 
Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I., for some 
vears President of the National Indian 
Legislative Assembly and a diplomat not 
only of experience, but of far-reaching 
repute. The next of importance was 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Mr. Curtis is reputed to have 
had definite and decisive influence upon 
politics in both South Africa and India 
in times of crisis. The delegation was 
provided with three young secretaries 
who were the scions of important British 
families and who were thus receiving 
excellent early training for diplomacy. 
These were the Hon. W. W. Astor, son 
of Lord and Lady Astor, Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
son of the recent Labor Party Premier 
of Great Britain. The delegation had 
held regular meetings in London, had 
studied and discussed together the Chi- 

(Continued on page 37 ) 
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Grace Abbott, United States; Mrs. Hodgkin, Miss Hunter, Great Britain; Mrs. McLaughlin, United States; Mrs. Mills, Great Britain. 


(Bottom row): Miss Hoshino, Japan; Mrs. Wang, China; Miss Kim, Korea; Mrs. Takayanaji, Japan; Mrs. Tsuruma, Japan; Mrs. Catt 








HE world-famous — Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was by all odds 
the dominating news of Au- 
gust—from August 3, when 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller, 
of Massachusetts, announced the results 
of his investigation, until the execution 
on the early morning of August 23. 
Not only American papers but those 
of many other countries gave large 
space to news stories, arguments, edi- 
torials and accounts of the vast protest 
activities that the case stirred. These 
ranged through threats of violence to 
our consulates abroad; parades and 
demonstrations by radicals to whom the 
condemned men became an opportunity 
for propaganda; to a persistent cumu- 
lative protest of moderate opinion, which 
was not satisfied that the men had been 
fairly tried. Prominent men and women 
all over the country organized hurriedly 
to fight for a full assurance of justice. 
Governor Fuller’s report, made after 
three months’ investigation, in secret 
hearings, proclaimed his complete convic- 
tion that the two Italian radicals were 
guilty of the South Braintree murders. 
Its publication was followed the next day 
by that of the Advisory Committee 
which he had invited to investigate in- 
dependently—President Lowell of Har- 
vard, President Stratton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
former Probate Judge Robert Grant. 
They agreed with the Governor that 
Sacco was guilty, and, “on the whole,” 
Vanzetti was too, and they gave more 
reasons for their conclusions than the 
Governor gave. Both reports were 
praised in letter, telegram and press as 
fair and brave; both denounced as biased 
by class prejudice and the desire to save 
Massachusetts’ face. Analyses made in 
the succeeding days failed to satisfy in- 
quiring minds on point after point in the 
evidence, and stressed the fact that on 
almost every major claim the testimony 
was flatly contradictory. For instance, 
both men were armed—one with a pis- 
tol resembling that carried by the mur- 
dered guard, one with a pistol of the type 
from which the fatal bullet was fired. 
But the investigators had to choose be- 
tween the conflicting gun experts for 
the state and the experts for the defense. 
Then, having chosen the experts for the 
state, one of whom was Proctor, they 
had to choose between his contradictory 
statements in 1921 and 1923. They even 
had to choose between conflicting testi- 





“Let's go home, mother” 


mony as to whether the murdered guard 
had his pistol that day at all. The iden- 
tifications of both prisoners, and their 
alibis, are in like manner conflicting and 
contradictory in the extreme. 

On the question of the prejudice of 
Judge Webster Thayer against the men, 
to which responsible persons made afh- 
davit, the Advisory Committee admitted 
he was “guilty of grave official inde- 
corum,” though they found no trace of 
prejudice in the trial. 

Immediately on the publication of 
these reports, counsel for Sacco-Vanzetti 
applied for a further respite until they 
could urge the case further in the courts. 
Motion for a new trial on the ground 
of Judge Thayer’s prejudice was heard 
by Judge Thayer himself, and denied. 
On two counts appeal was permitted by 
Judge Sanderson of the State Supreme 
Court, and when the prisoners were 
about half an hour from death on August 
10, Governor Fuller and his Council 
granted a respite through August 22. 
As had been expected, the Supreme Court 
denied both appeals on purely technical 
grounds, and Judge Thayer’s prejudice 
was not even considered. 

Next came an application for habeas 
corpus and a stay of execution to the 
Federal District Court, refused for lack 
of jurisdiction. Next—last-minute rush 
appeals to four justices of the United 
States Supreme Court—Holmes, Bran- 
deis, Taft and Stone—for stay of execu- 
tion, following the presentation of the 
case to the Supreme Court, which does 
not meet until October. Three of the 
judges refused on ground of lack of 
jurisdiction, Judge Brandeis refused be- 
cause of “personal relations with some of 
the people interested.” With all this 
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urrent Events 


legal action, it is to be noted, no judge 
except Judge Thayer ever passed on the 
evidence. Such is the Massachusetts 
system. 

Meantime the defense had secured 
access for the Governor, his attorney 
or his Advisory Committee to the files 
of the Department of Justice, where 
many believe there lies a record of col- 
lusion to put these radicals out of the 
way. But the files keep their secret 
if they have one, for neither Governor 
nor Committee could be persuaded to 
ask for them, nor has any reason been 
offered. The last pleas of the defense 
were for time to insure such an exami- 

nation, time to allow argument before 
the Supreme Court. All were refused, 
as well as the pleas of delegations and 


individuals — editors, writers, labor 
leaders, clergymen, social workers— 
who passed through the Governor's 


office all that last day, urging mercy 
for men who, they believed, had suf- 
fered inexcusable wrongs in the seven 
long years of torturing suspense. A 
little after eleven that night the Gov- 
ernor announced his decision not to in- 
tervene, and an hour later the men went 
to the chair. 


A Baby King 


ITH the death of King Ferdi- 

\ \ nand, of Rumania, late in July, 

a little boy of five ascended his 

throne . . . and begged to hurry home 
from the solemn ceremonies because he 
was hungry. He is King Michael, son 
of the former Crown Prince Carol, who 
renounced his throne—under what de- 
gree of pressure is a matter for guessing 
—for the sake of his latest love. The 
regency chosen to reign until the boy 
king reaches seventeen consists of his 
uncle, Prince Nicholas, who visited this 
country with Queen Marie last fall; the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; the 
Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. But the regency does not rep- 
resent the real power. ‘That lies in the 
hands of the landed gentry in general 
and of the Brothers Bratiano in particu- 
lar — one of whom is Prime Minister. 
Under the Rumanian constitution, the 
king may arbitrarily choose the Prime 
Minister, regardless of his support or 
lack of it in Parliament, and Bratiano 
held the reins during most of Ferdi- 
nand’s kingship. Where the dowager 
Queen Marie may come in on this situa- 
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tion remains to be seen. No one ex- 
pects her to withdraw into obscurity, and 
there are intrigues within intrigues 
among the members of the royal family. 
Marie, Queen of Jugoslavia, clearly 
favors her brother Carol’s return. Prin- 
cess Helen, the mother of the boy King, 
who was deserted by Carol, may be inter- 
ested in the regency herself. As for 
Carol, he has encouraged his followers in 
Paris to call him King Carol, and is ap- 
parently biding his time. 

Three so-called “old Rumanian prov- 
inces’ — Transylvania, Bessarabia, Ba- 
nat—have been included in Rumania 
since the war, largely through the clever- 
ness of Queen Marie. In them are fac- 
tions that favor Carol, for the sake of 
their own interests. The situation is 
filled with dynamite. And from Eu- 
rope’s point of view, Rumania, with 
these provinces annexed, has become a 
power not to be ignored. 


Germany's Birthday 
O* August 11th Germany cele- 


brated the eighth anniversary of 
the Republic. The Weimar Con- 
stitution was not dictated by a king, but 
created by the German people for them- 
selves. Monarchists, Social Democrats 


An eighth birthday for 
young Miss Germany 





and the People’s Party joined in celebrat- 
ing the régime that had “led the nation 
back to peace and liberty.” Berlin blos- 
somed into black, red and gold—the re- 
publican colors—and foreign embassies, 
legations and consulates did honor to the 
day by flying their flags. Republican 
organizations and parties drew happy 
comparisons between the old order and 
the new. “Bismarck’s Reich was sup- 
ported by bayonets,” said Vorwdrts, a 
newspaper of the Social Democrats, “‘but 
the World War broke them down, and 
Bismarck’s constitution failed to make 
good.” Only one party failed to join 
the general rejoicing—the Nationalists. 
They have repeatedly attacked the Re- 
public, blaming it for all the disasters 
that have come to Germany since her 
defeat. And one should note in passing 
that the Nationalists are now the strong- 
est party in the Government. 





“Hands Off China” 


HE moderate Nationalist general, 
Chiang Kai-shek, had no sooner 
joined forces with the “Christian” 

war lord of Hankow, Marshal Feng Yu- 
siang, before the latter briefly, but firmly, 
intimated that he expected Chiang Kai- 
shek to resign as General-in-chief of the 
Nanking army. The man whose armies 
swept across half of China in 1926-27 
has been badly beaten recently by the 
armies of Peking, and as a result is now 
in retirement at his home in the little 
village of Fenghwa, a hundred miles 
south of Shanghai. In his resignation he 
gave as his reasons the harsh criticism di- 
rected against him, Feng’s suggestion and 
the reverses of the Southern army. But 
he claims for his period of power the 
elimination of Borodin and other Com- 
munist influences. The radical national- 
ist party of Hankow is in command of 
the situation, and how that will develop 
no one—least of all a Westerner—can 
tell. But already there are signs of a 
Nanking-Hankow union. 

Meanwhile, from the Institute of Pol- 
itics at Williamstown come warnings to 
the American people: “Hands off China” 
until she settles her own difficulties. Dr. 
Quigley, expert on Chinese political af- 
fairs, urges the Western powers to cease 
trying to “pick a winner” from among 
the conflicting factions of China and to 
wait patiently until the Chinese them- 
selves have worked out their own inter- 
nal problems. Thomas F. Millard, for- 
merly China correspondent of the New 
York Times and an ardent supporter of 
the Chinese nationalist movement, claims 
that this is, in effect, the policy that our 
State Department wishes to pursue; but 
that it is frustrated by our own Minister 
to China, Mr. John V. A. MacMurray, 
and by other officials of the American 
legation who persistently tend to line up 
with the British in action which might 
at any time lead to intervention before 
the American public knew what was hap- 
pening. These are grave charges which 
Mr. MacMurray may have to meet up- 
on his return to America, which is said 
now to be pending. 


Ireland Weathers a Storm 
OP cone COSGRAVE’S gov- 


ernment of the Irish Free State 

weathered its first serious parlia- 
mentary crisis last month. All forty-five 
of DeValera’s Fianna Fail Party repre- 
sentatives—the insurgent Republicans— 
at last took the oath of allegiance, and 
their seats in Parliament, after publicly 
announcing that this was “an empty po- 
litical formula” which they signed “with- 
out becoming involved or involving 
their nation in obligations of loyalty to 
the English crown.” Their surrender 
was a direct result of the new Public 
Safety bill, recently jammed through 
Parliament by President Cosgrave after 
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the assassination of Vice - President 
O’Higgins, under which these delegates 
had their choice of taking the oath or 
having their seats filled, after by-elec- 
tions, by candidates willing to swear al- 
legiance to Great Britain. Presumably 
they saw a bright side of this necessity 
in the chance it gave of turning Cos- 
grave out and repealing the bill. 

Combined with Tom Johnson’s Labor- 
ites, it was understood that the Repub- 
licans constituted a majority in the Dail, 
albeit a slender one. This insurgent op- 
position charged the Government with 
various failures, claiming that it had, 1 
—‘‘failed to give Ireland the peace she 
needed for reconstruction”; 2—that it 
had “done little or nothing for the work- 
ers”; 3—that it “had done nothing about 
unemployment”; 4+—that it “had in- 
creased the country’s distrust by the elec- 
tion requirements that candidates must 
agree to take the oath of allegiance and 
by the new Public Safety bill resulting 
from the O’Higgins murder.” On 
these grounds a vote of censure of the 
Government was moved by Tom John- 
son. The result was a tie of 71 to 71. 
The Speaker, Professor Michael Hayes, 
thereupon cast the deciding vote in favor 
of the Government. It was a victory 
for Cosgrave, but a very feeble one. 

After the vote the Dail adjourned 
until October 11, but meanwhile two 
by-elections are to be held in Dublin 
constituencies. If the Government wins 
these Cosgrave will probably retain of- 
fice. Should they, however, go against 
him, it is supposed that he would then 
consider a majority of one too precarious 
and would order a new general election 
in the autumn. 


Safety First 


were killed by automobiles in New 

York City in the first 188 days of 
1927. All over the country thoughtful 
people are checking up the half-yearly 
harvest of death we pay for our motor 
mania and the figures do not make pretty 
reading. Last year 20,819 men, women 
and children were killed by automobiles 
in the United States. But to return to 
New York, we find that this year’s figure 
betters last year’s by nineteen. The New 
York Automobile Club claims that nine- 
teen fewer people killed than in the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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An expensive sports roadster for careless 
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The new home of 
the Plantations Club 
of Providence, Rhode 
Island, which is now 
under construction 
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The women of the 
Club plan to combine 
a colonial atmos- 
phere with every 
modern convenience 
































How We Built the Clubhouse 


N the heart of the business section 
of Providence a clubhouse for 
women is being erected by the 
Providence Plantations Club, 
which includes in its membership 

not only women in business and in the 
professions, but also ‘‘domestic” women 
from the homes of the old colonial city. 
On the hill above the river many houses 
bear witness to the age and dignity of 
Providence. The new clubhouse carries 
down among the business buildings the 
colonial tradition in architecture, and the 
domesticity of a common home. In spite 
of the swimming pool, the Turkish bath, 
the hairdressing room, the exercise room, 
the public café, in spite also of the audi- 
torium for the larger audiences of the 
Club and for rental, the house is domes- 
tic in tone and temper. ‘The dining- 


By ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 


President of the Providence Plantations ( 
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THIs is another article in the series 
on women's clubhouses—a_ series 
planned for practical, helpful serv- 
ice to the many women who are 
proving their abilities in a big 
new business—financing, building, 
equipping, and running clubhouses 
of every size and every cost. Among 
the most impressive is that of the 
Providence Plantations Club, 
which will be completed this fall. 
We asked its president, Mrs. Allin- 
son, to tell the story. Mrs. Allin- 
son is editor of the Woman’s Page 
of a Providence paper, a former 
dean of women at two universities, 
and the author of several books. 








room for members, the private dining- 
rooms, the lounge with its two fireplaces, 
the secluded library looking out on the 
quiet little park, the bedrooms, the rooms 
for smoking and for tea—all these prom- 
ise to women a home for personal com- 
fort and for hospitality. 

The members of this Club represent 
every geographical section of the city, 
every political party, every kind of reli- 
gious afhliation, and every sort of occupa- 
tion. The manufacturing plants, the 
shops, the banks, the law offices, the hos- 
pitals, the public and private schools, the 
Women’s College, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and the private homes will meet, s0 
to speak, in the new clubhouse. The 
dues are kept as low as fifteen dollars, 
with a modest initiation fee, as the aim 
of the Club is to be inclusive rather than 
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exclusive. Its avowed purpose is “to 
promote acquaintance among the women 
of the city and state without regard to 
political, religious or social afhliations ; 
and to maintain a clubhouse which shall 
promote the physical and mental health, 
and the highest interests of women.” 

Obviously, the small dues are possible 
only with a large membership. It is con- 
fidently expected that the number of 
members, already large for Providence, 
will increase to the desired point. Other 
sources of income are the bedrooms, the 
auditorium, the public café. A certain 
proportion of rooms will be rented on 
yearly leases. Many other organizations 
and private individuals will rent the au- 
ditorium. The café ought to carry the 
club restaurant, which otherwise would 
be a drain upon the treasury. 

Faith in the future welfare of the 
Club is not without foundation in the 
experience of the past. Organized in 
1916, in 1919 it leased an old residence 
house, with an auditorium attached. This 
really took sheer faith. Dues had to be 
lifted at once from $3 to $10 and the 
capital of the Club was only $1,000 
saved out of the “programme” and in- 
vested in a Liberty bond in war times. 
To start a restaurant, members were 
asked to subscribe $12,000. This was 
done in sums ranging from $2 to $500. 
Subscribers were frankly told that their 
money would “go into a hole.” 

At the end of four years, the $12,000 
was back in the treasury, with another 
$8,000 added. This was due to the busi- 
ness skill of Miss Clara B. Easterbrooks, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, who was chairman of 
the Finance Committee. By this time 
the Club realized that the leased house 
was unsatisfactory and began to make 
plans to build. Thanks to the acumen 
of the treasurer, Miss Mary A. Brow- 
nell, president and treasurer of the 
Brightbridge Dairy Company, an excel- 
lent lot was secured. A plot of land, 
100 x 300 feet, centrally located, facing 
a city plot known as Abbott Park Place 
and commanding two streets, was pur- 
chased for $80,000. The bank took a 
first mortgage of $50,000. Five mem- 
bers of the Club took a second mortgage 
of $15,000 at the same rate of interest; 
one member generously contributed 
$5,000, and $10,000 was put in from the 
Club treasury. 

At the end of two years it proved pos- 
sible to sell somewhat less than half of 
this land for a sum enabling the Club to 
own an excellent building site free of all 
indebtedness. The next move was to 
raise $100,000 in gifts, involving no ob- 
ligations whatsoever. This was done 
without any “drive,” personally and 
quietly by the president among the richer 
members who, with great generosity and 
inspiring confidence, gave sums of 
$10,000, $5,000, $2,500 and $1,000. In 
this total is included the stili larger gift 
of the entire swimming pool from Mrs. 


William E. Brigham, the chairman of 
the building committee. Mrs. Brigham 
is a Woman of inherited wealth and un- 
usual personal ability. Her own house 
and gardens are among the most beau- 
tiful in Providence. The new clubhouse 
has received her unstinted services in 
time and skill and devotion. 

The entire undertaking—land, build- 
ing and furnishing—is a matter of $500,- 
00U. The land, valued now at $100,000, 
is owned by the Club. The gift fund of 
$100,000 is also owned by the Club. 
The remaining $300,000 is being raised 
by the sale ot common stock, at $25 a 
share, in the Providence Plantations 
Club Realty Company. Shares to the 
amount of more than half have been 
sold to date. The rest should be taken 
up within the year. In the meantime 
there has been no trouble in securing 
a mortgage. It has been explained to 
members that as soon as the business 
allows—a _ business which they them- 
selves can watch and develop and make 
grow—a moderate interest will be paid 
on their investment. The Club of course 
also hopes to establish a sinking fund to 
buy in the stock. ‘The. officers consider 
it important to sell all the stock, rather 
than carry any mortgage, because they 
would rather pay interest to members 
and buy back stock from mémbers than 
accomplish all this for the unknown 
stockholders of a bank. The stock has 
been taken in a gratifying way by mem- 
bers ot every kind of income. They real- 
ize that they are investing in privileges 
tor themselves and in a civic undertaking, 
and that financially they may hope for a 
fair return. 

A member of a Boston firm of wide 
experience in large buildings was chosen 
as architect of the new clubhouse. In 
the shape of the lot, and the combina- 
tion of auditorium, recreation facilities 
and living rooms he taced a problem for 
ingenious solution. The contractor is of 
Providence, and as far as practicable all 
purchases are made in Providence. But 
the building and furnishing of this 
new clubhouse are intensely individual. 
Under Mrs. Brigham no single detail of 
the building as outlined in the architect’s 
plans has escaped challenge. A clerk in 
the contractor’s office declares that she 
knows more about these plans than the 
contractor himself. Materials, acoustic 
properties, heating plant, all have been 
studied by the committee. 

It has seemed to interest various sales- 
men and agents that nowhere have they 
been referred to a man. The Club has 
always had the great advantage of having 
in its membership experts in various lines 
who have been willing to give to the 
Club their varied talents. On the build- 
ing committee there is an architect, Miss 
Frances E. Henley, in addition to Mrs. 
Brigham, Miss Brownell, Miss Easter- 
brooks, and the president, ex officio. 

To go into some detail about the 
workings of the building committee, the 
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choice of heating plant may be of in- 
terest. The architect’s plans called for 
coal. The building committee wanted 
oil. They consulted with various ex- 
perts about its practicability, compared 
costs of plants and expense of running, 
and oil was finally decided on. The 
architect specified a certain cast-iron 
boiler, but as cast-iron is subject to rust, 
the committee decided, after much inves- 
tigation, to take on the extra initial ex- 
pense of water tube boilers. 
Another point to which the committee 
paid special attention was the use of a 
building material that deadens sound. A 
chance visit of two members to the lunch 
room of a public school in the city, where 
the reverberation of voices and feet was 
almost unendurable, brought the ques- 
tion to the committee’s attention. They 
feared that the public café, a large room 
with cement floors and walls, would be 
noisy, and forthwith began to investigate 
how walls and floors could be deadened. 
The result was the inclusion of a stand- 
ard fiber product to insure quiet. It is 
also used in the ceilings of the audito- 
rium, the Club dining-room, and even the 
private dining-room. ‘This last was de- 
cided upon after a member of the fur- 
nishing committee had dined in another 
cement room and found the conversation 
of only twelve people far too noisy. 
The use of expert talent existing in 
the Club was illustrated in the planning 
of the kitchen. Presumably, the café 
(with lunch counter and tables) will at- 
tract many patrons. The club dining- 
room will seat fifty, the private room, 
eighteen. Dinners and lunches for fifty 
will be served in the (Con. on p. 35) 


























A beautiful eighteenth century fireplace from 
one of Providence’s old houses will have a 
place in the new clubhouse 
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Editorially 


“Hands Across the Sea” 
| VAILURE of the conference at Geneva on the 


further limitation of naval armament came as a 
bitter disappointment, but it was probably in- 
evitable. If both England and the United States find 
it necessary to protect themselves against each other as 
well as every other nation in the world, it is to be ex- 
pected that their military and naval experts will de- 
mand that such protection shall be adequate. Great 
Britain has her far-flung possessions with long trade 
routes. As an island dependent on the outside world 
for food she has to face the possibility of a blockade 
in time of war, and also she has her long-established 
theory of blockading other countries. She demanded 
many light and flexible cruisers. The United States 
with its few naval bases demanded fewer, but heavier 
cruisers, with heavier guns. Neither would compromise. 
What a pity that the two great English-speaking 
nations feel the necessity of arming against each other! 
They agree that war between them is unthinkable, yet 
each acts as if fearful of the other. The United 
States policy of isolation is undoubtedly a large factor 
in the situation. 

“A war to end war” was in all our hearts and 
mouths ten years ago, and we joined with England and 
other nations to make it true. Today military experts 
act on the theory that war is inevitable and that we 
must arm to meet it. Fortunately, the peoples of both 
England and America are more reasonable than the 
experts. As Sir Austen Chamberlain says, “Both peo- 
ples have outlawed war in their hearts.” 

The great English - speaking countries are friends. 
This recent lack of formal agreement between them 
should not lead to an increase in our naval-building 
program. ‘That program has already been outlined 
and ‘adopted by Congress. It is sufficient for national 
protection. The American people has no sympathy for 
any other reason for arming. 


~ ~ so 


Sacco and Vanzetti 
HE doubt which racked the minds of thousands 


over Sacco and Vanzetti found no solution in 

the events of August—the doubt whether these 
two Italian radicals had been fairly tried, whether 
they had been sentenced for murder or for being 
radicals. What the doubters had been asking during 
the long years through which the case dragged on, 
was a new trial fair beyond all question, conducted 
by a judge impartial beyond criticism. The answer 
of the peculiar Massachusetts system had been to 
throw the case back relentlessly before the same judge 
in whose court the grave doubt of justice had arisen. 
Then came, for further answer, a prolonged study by 
four laymen of intelligence and integrity, whose reports 
nevertheless failed to remove doubts at a dozen points 


peaking 


vulnerable to any one who had followed the case con- 
scientiously. On the question of fairness of the trial 
judge, doubt deepened rather than cleared when the 
doubters read the Advisory Committee’s finding that, 
though the printed words of the trial record showed 
no prejudice, the judge had been guilty of “a grave 
breach of official decorum” in talking about the pris- 
oners outside the courtroom. And for final answer to 
the honest doubters, passionate for justice, came a suc- 
cession of legal technicalities, from court after court, 
state and Federal, that closed the tragic story. 

When all was done, the case stood much where it 
had stood in the first place—Judge Webster Thayer 
was the only judge, his court the only court, that ever 
reviewed the evidence—the flatly contradictory circum- 
stantial evidence—on which these men were sentenced. 
Judge Thayer was the only judge to pass on new evi- 
dence which the jury had never heard. Judge Web- 
ster Thayer was the only judge to decide whether or 
not he was prejudiced! When it seemed to casual 
readers that the men were getting chance after chance 
in the courts, those courts were merely saying that 
the legal rules of Massachusetts courts had been 
observed, and the times and seasons for new trials had 
not; that there was “lack of jurisdiction.” The fact 
is—and it can not be overemphasized—that they had 
one chance only in a court—and that, the court of the 
judge guilty of “‘a grave breach of official decorum.” 
Such is the Massachusetts system. But—justice ? 
There the doubt persists. 

Discount the extremists of both sorts—such radicals 
as seized the opportunity for propaganda and for 
threats of violence, and the tight-minded intolerants 
who could not even see the issue—justice—through 
their hate and fear of reds. There was left, at the 
end, a world opinion represented by some of the finest 
names of our generation still confronting evidence that 
left grave doubt. Respect for that opinion until all 
doubt had been solved, one way or the other, would 
have served the cause of justice better than the execu- 
tion of men who had already paid a high price if 
guilty and been terribly persecuted if innocent. 

Men who die leaving behind them such a doubt of 
the justice of their sentence leave also to history a 
legacy of bitterness that dies harder than they. It 
should be the task of those who questioned to demand 
that never again in any state shall such doubts be 


left unsolved. 
% % % 


Housing vs. Homes 
M seer agitation has been expressed in recent 


years about the dangers threatening the home. 
People talk of the home as the bulwark of our 
civilization, but they have done little to increase the 
number of decent places to live—the first essential of a 
home. Many families with incomes below the average 
are obliged to live in tenements where men, women 
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and children are herded together without privacy; 
where there is little light and no ray of sunshine, 
where every drop of water has to be carried in, and 
no proper toilet facilities exist. This is true not only 
in New York City, as shown in Mildred Adams's ar- 
ticle on page 5, but in every big city and many smaller 
ones in the entire country. The dangers to the Ameri- 
can home are not only those which come from the 
changing standards that affect largely the middle 
classes, but much more are they the dangers that come 
from lack of right living accommodations. 

Children of these slums suffer not only the dangers 
ot congested city streets and lack of play places, but 
trom lowered vitality, disease, and the kind of influ- 
ences which lead to crime. As Miss Adams shows, 
American municipalities are lagging far behind those of 
Europe in their efforts to provide adequate housing. 

The subject is one that vitally affects women. In 
New York City the limited dividend corporations have 
several well-known women on their boards. It is to 
be hoped that women in other cities will study local 
conditions and take a hand in doing whatever is needed 
to improve housing in their communities. 

~ ~ ~ 


Love in One Room 
er couples from the larger income classes 


also find almost insuperable difficulties in trying 

to establish a home. In most of our large cities 
simple, comfortable small houses or apartments at 
reasonable rents can no longer be found. “Love in a 
cottage” has become love in one room. Huge apart- 
ment houses, some with spacious entrances and liveried 
door men, offer complete living accommodations, some- 
times including housekeeping, in a single room. 

Days of weary search for a more adequate home 
within reach of business, at a rent that does not absorb 
more than the already too-high estimate of twenty-five 
per cent of the income, often prove futile. Living in 
such close quarters, is it any wonder that there is no 
room for babies, that outside amusements take the 
place of the pleasures that used to center in the home, 
that husband and wife get on each other’s nerves? 

High rents are not to be laid entirely to the in- 
creased wages of workmen and cost of building ma- 
terial, although these are a considerable factor. In a 
high measure they are due to pyramided land values 
and unrestrained, outrageous speculation in building. 
Housing is a modern problem, quite different from 
what it was in pioneer days, and deserves far more 
attention than it is getting. 


* So % 


Mrs. Norrie 


ORE than one liberal cause lost a devoted 
M friend in the recent death of Mrs. Gordon 

Norrie, of New York. A suffrage worker, 
when the fight was won Mrs. Norrie turned her 
ability, her means, her time to political work among 
women, specially directed toward law enforcement 
and toward peace. In the campaign of 1924 she 
enlisted under the Progressive banner, and she was the 
efficient head of the organization of Progressive Wom- 
en in New York from that time on. Mrs. Norrie was 
the kind of fighter whose methods are quiet persuasive- 
ness and a steadying sanity—a type all too rare. 


ee 


The Best Tribute to General Wood 


NE may be sure that the plan under way to 
honor the memory of the late General Wood 
would please him. It is a plan to complete his | 
cherished work for the Government’s leper colony 
at Culion in the Philippines. In recent years, for the 
first time in the world’s history it has been possible || 
to speak that dreadful word with hopefulness. Seeds _ || 
of the tall and all but inaccessible kalaw tree, grow- 
ing in the jungle of northern Burma, yield an oil || 
which has wrought most encouraging cures. At Culion, || 
the largest colony of its kind, General Wood himself _ || 
testified that more than a thousand cases had been 
cured in three years and sent back into the world 
clean. The Philippine Government supports this 
colony with two per cent of its total income; it was 
Governor Wood’s belief that with $2,000,000 more 
leprosy could be stamped out in the Philippines, and | 
the way opened for developing a world-wide cure. | 
As his personal representative, Mrs. Dorothy Paul _ || 
Wade, wife of a noted physician on Culion, came to || 
this country some months ago to help raise the money 
by telling the story of hope for the poor wretches 
among whom she had lived for four years with no 
other white woman in reach save eight French nurses 
(and if you think that an easy thing for a young, at- 
tractive woman, listen to her description some time). 
Now a national organization, with General Harbord 
at its head, has been formed to put through the 
project. It should command ready sympathy. 


So *~ *~ 


An Indian Example 
A MONG the famous Five Nations—those power- 


ful Indian tribes of our colonial days, and earlier 

—certain women had the right to sit in Council, 
and it was their privilege to propose an end of war. It 
was understood that when hostilities ended at the 
women’s instigation, the reputation of the tribe for 
bravery was not compromised. Was it a naive can- 
niness that inspired this bit of feminism? Or real- 
ization that when things got serious the women had 
a right to be heard? At any rate, the moral isn’t bad 
—more women in our councils, with voice and in- 
fluence on the subject of war. 


* * So 


“Elderly Nymphs” 


VERY woman looks her age, says Sir William 
Orpen, British artist—and he counts that a 
secret of beauty. He deplores aging women who 

try to imitate the dress and make-up of their grand- 
daughters—‘“‘elderly nymphs,” he calls them, and points 
out that their faces almost always carry a discontent 
that mars beauty. A mature woman is beautiful, he says, 
only if she expresses the state of mind peculiar to her 
age—if passing years show in her face riper wisdom in 
living and if her clothes make a perfect setting for the 
fine soul she has developed. Beauty, that is, lies in 
harmony, and the “elderly nymph” shows the dis- 
harmony of a desperate clinging to the outward sym- 
bols of youth. Sir William is preaching; in terms of 
modern cosmetics, clothes and habits, the old—and very 
sound— gospel of growing old gracefully. 
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“The Sheppard-Towner” 


Sheppard-Towner Act due to expire in 1929, women 
are asking “What is the, value of the work begun? 
work be continued?” We have Miss Lathrop’s 


With the 
everywhere 
How shall the 


answer. 
66 N act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene 

A of maternity and infancy.”—Its purpose is shown 

by its title. 

Its reason for existence is that the United States’ death 
rates of babies and of mothers have long been needlessly 
great. Why? 

Hints of the answer may be found in the painstaking field 
studies of the Children’s Bureau, in long statistical tabula- 
tions, in scientific discussions of 
economic and industrial problems, 
in medical treatises. Decisively, 
the answer is found in the ques- 
tion of an anxious man who had 
left his humble work to carry 
his sick baby to a distant doctor. 
My friend, a fellow-traveler, saw 
the sad little party returning and 
asked what ailed the baby. The 
puzzled father replied: ‘The 
doctor says its only ignorance 
that’s the matter with him. Can 
you tell me what that is?” Then 
my friend added in telling the 
story, “That is why I am for the 
Sheppard-Towner.” 

The Sheppard-Towner’s meth- 
od of overcoming “‘ignorance’’ is 
diffusion of knowledge, especially 
among women, as to the proper 
care of their babies, themselves 
and their families. 

The plan for providing such 
information is non-compulsory at 
every point, from the state to 
every household where an agent 
may not cross a threshold unless 
invited. The plan is cooperative. 
If the state wishes to cooperate 
it receives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s total appropriation for 
this purpose the sum of $5000 
yearly and an additional sum in 
proportion to its population on 





Mrs. Mary Tenney Healy—the new Education chairman 
of the National League 


that 50-50 plan which has proved its value in improving 
agricultural methods. Forty-three states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii are now working under the Sheppard- 
Towner. Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Kansas 
and Illinois are not included in the cooperating states. 

No wiser authority on public health and social welfare is 
to be found in our universities than Professor C.-E. A, 
Winslow, head of Yale University’s School of Public Health, 
and none better entitled to public confidence. In an address 
given at the Health Congress held in May, 1926, at At- 
lantic City, he said: “In any case I am quite certain as a 
public health worker that the Chamberiain-Kahn Act and 
the Sheppard-Towner Act have been among the most bene- 
ficent pieces of legislation ever enacted in the history of the 
Union; and I rejoice that even 
those states which, like my own, 
have nobly waved aside the 
tainted gold of Washington, have 
at least been inspired by the 
Sheppard-Towner bill to carry 
out its admirable program with 
their own funds.” 

One seldom sees a government 
report so bereft of formal statis- 
tics and technicalities as the pro- 
ceedings of the third annual Con- 
ference of State Directors in 
charge of the local administra- 
tion of the Maternity and In- 
tancy Act. 

Against this plain statement of 
last year and the growing record 
of achievement we may well be- 
lieve that no cabal of witty sena- 
tors and importunate believers in 
the saturnine right of each state 
to destroy its own offspring by 
neglect, can destroy the Federal 
aid of maternity and infancy as 
long as need continues. I believe 
Congress will reverse its action 
of the last session and will con- 
tinue the benefits of the Act be- 
yond 1929 and that until the task 
is finished the protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy will proceed 
under the national aegis. 

—Juria C. LATHROP. 
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A Housekeeper Speaks 


One of the few women speakers at the recent annual convention 
of the National Electric Light Association was Mrs, Harris T. Bald- 
win. the League’s chairman on Living Costs. Here we have an 
extract of her talk to the delegates. 


Women Voters? Our President, Miss Sherwin, defines 

it as an experiment in political education, to promote 
the participation of wo- 
men in government; an 
adventure in education, 
if you will. 

Some years ago, 
when women were 
given the ballot, and 
when they went to the 
polls, questions were 
constantly coming be- 
fore them. They be- 
gan to ask themselves 
if they really knew 
what they were voting 
upon. They began to 
ask themselves: What 
is the direct primary? 
What is a franchise? 
How is a treaty made? 
What is a_ treaty? 
What is that elusive 
and fascinating thing 
called the tariff? And 
what is its relation to 
me as a woman voter? 
What is the relation of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment to me as a housekeeper, doing my work day by day? 

So here is the League of Women Voters, with its object 
to educate the woman citizen, to interpret her Government 
to that woman, as she goes about, day by day, doing her 
homely tasks, in terms of the kitchen stove, the vacuum 
cleaner, the washing machine, and the sewing machine. 

One of the prize possessions of the League of Women 
Voters is its program, not the kind of a program that is 
made up perhaps at twelve o'clock by two or three women 
in committee meeting the night before it is to be voted upon 
in convention, but a program which spells work and educa- 
tion for those who wish to participate, a program which 
starts from the little local League in the rural sections of 
our country, a program which begins to form in the fall, 
and is voted upon finally in the convention in the spring. 

The program is divided into three departments: The 
Department of Efficiency in Government, the Department 
of International Cooperation to Prevent War and the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Under the Department of 
Public Welfare there are several committees: Education, 
Social Hygiene, Child Welfare, Women in Industry, and 
Living Costs, which is my Committee. 

When the convention decides that a certain subject will 
go on the League program, it doesn’t start the next day to 
write to Congress, to go to city councils, to go to state 
governments and ask for action on that subject . It feels that 
before the League can act, it must first study, study, con- 
structively study. We must know all sides of the question 
before we make a decision, before we ask our city councils 
to act, before we ask our state Legislature to consider it, 
and before we ask our National Government to act. When- 
ever one finds a subject for legislation on the League pro- 
gram he or she may be quite sure that there have been years 
of study behind it. 

So last year after the local Leagues and the state Leagues 
had thought it over, the delegates in the National Conven- 
tion at St. Louis voted to put on the Living Costs program 


Piven are constantly asking, What is the League of 
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Winden, Miss Sherwin’s Willoughby, (Ohio) home. 
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the study of electric power in its relation to public welfare. 
There isn’t a woman in the country who isn’t looking for- 
ward to the day when electricity is going to do her house- 
work, when she can press a button and presto! the work 
will be done. It sounds sometimes like a heavenly dream, 
but we know it is going to come. You assure us that it 
is going to come. 

But we are asking, how is it going to come? In what 
form is it going to come? How is it going to be regulated ? 
When it comes to our 
community, are we go- 
ing to be able to afford 
it? And if we can af- 
ford the electricity, are 
we going to be able to 
afford the equipment? 

When our electric 
light bills come in 
many of us are very 
apt to think—Oh, how 
high this is this month! 
Sometimes we are apt 
to say things about our 
power company. And 
what a mistake it is to 
say those things and 
think those things be- 
fore we really under- 
stand or try to under- 
stand your problems. 
We have to see your 
side of the problem be- 
fore we can really con- 
demn or praise any- 
thing which is done. 

I realize that words 
like turbines, bus bars, kilowatt hours, and transmission wires, 
don’t exactly belong in a woman’s vocabulary, but we are 
perfectly willing to annex them to our vocabulary, if they 
will help us to understand your problems, and the things 
which you are trying to do. 

On the other hand, we are filled with questions which 
we want to ask you. We want to know the cost of produc- 
tion, we want to know the cost of distribution. We want 
to know why rates are high in one place and low in another. 
We want to know why some communities can have elec- 
tricity and why some communities don’t have it. We go 
into the rural sections of our country, and we see there day 
after day those women with an endless round of drudgery, 
doing the things which we wish that electricity could do 
for them. I have thought many times about the woman one 
of your own members told me about, who came to her and 
begged her for help in getting electricity to her farm, so 
that just once before she died she might have her back rested. 

It is not a sentimental appeal that we of the League wish 
to make to you. We want to know facts. We want to be 
able to study the situation as it is. Finally, we ask, if we 
try to understand your problems, that you in turn will give 
us real facts, and that you will try to understand the side 
of the kitchen stove and the curling iron. 
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The Woman Worker’s Case 


ULIA MARGARET HICKS has written a pamphlet 

called “Special Legislation for Women in Industry.” 

The publication, which is for the use of the committee 

on the Legal Status of Women, is a scholarly discussion of 

the case of equality of opportunity versus so-called equal 
rights. 

Legal objections to a proposed amendment to the Con- 


stitution of the United States, which would purport to con- 


fer “equal rights” upon men and women, are presented, but 
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the main purpose of the pamphlet is to set forth the objec- 
tions to suc) an amendment on account of the “effect upon 
women in industrial occupations.” The types of women 
workers, the “fifty-fifty deal,” the factory-and-home job, the 
character of the organized opposition to such an amendment, 
the position of Labor, of manufacturers’ associations, and of 
the woman worker, are discussed, with reference to public 
documents and quotations from national and _ international 
authorities. 

Referring to labor laws for men, Miss Hicks 
summarizing paragraph: ‘When the courts have 
accustomed to think of shorter hours in terms of health they 
may uphold an extension of similar labor legislation to men 
as well. Meanwhile laws regulating the employment of 
women tend to bring the whole industry up to the standard 
required for the women working in it.” 

The pamphlet is an able presentation of the League’s case 
or the woman worker—ANN WEBSTER. 
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A Popular Publication 


OT in many months has the National League of 

Women Voters issued a publication which has at- 

tracted such wide commendation from authorities 
within and without League ranks as ‘Nominating Methods” 
by Helen M. Rocca, secretary of political education. Not 
only have students of political science commended it highly, 
but it has occasioned wide newspaper comment and one copy 
has been sent on request to the White House. 

From time to time, in its efforts to uphold the direct pri- 
mary system of nominations, the League has compiled small 
leaflets and fliers to meet urgent demands of state and local 
Leagues engaged in campaigns for the retention of the pri- 
mary. ‘Nominating Methods” goes much farther. In it, 
Miss Rocca has given League workers a sixty-page thesis on 
every phase of nominations. In the words of Arnold Bennett 
Hall, president of the University of Oregon, “It is good 
stuff.” 

The author’s summary of the nominating methods in forty- 
eight states, and her discussion of the merits and demerits 
of the primary system as a whole, 
is the result of accurate and com- 
prehensive study. It represents 
long research. No less an author- 
ity than Charles E. Merriam of 
the University of Chicago “read 
it with great interest and finds it 
very useful.” Likewise, W. J. 
Shepard of the Robert Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics and 
Government said the pamphlet 
“shows a great deal of careful 
research and the subject is pre- 
sented in a clear and well organ- 
ized form.” 

“Nominating Methods is a most 
excellent discussion of the subject,’ 
Professor Raymond G. Moley of 
Columbia University, commented. 
“It not only shows a very fine 
summarization of what has already 
been written but some very inter- 
esting new side-lights.” 

To Professor Robert T. Crane 
of the department of political 
science of the University of Michi- 
gan, the merit of the pamphlet 
consists “in expressing what so 
many of us, taking for granted, 
fail to express, and the conse- 
quence is that the work achieves a 


realism and completeness that is five years’ 





Miss M. Helen Davies—North Dakota’s State League 
president, recently honored at a dinner given by three 
hundred of her former students in recognition of twenty- 
teaching service in Grand Forks schools. 
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too often lacking.’’ Professor Lindsay Rogers, associate pro- 
fessor of government at Columbia University, congratulated 
the author for ‘“‘boiling down a lot of complicated material to 
such a simple and accurate form.” 

“Highly accurate, very useful and readable” is the im- 
pression recorded by Professor B. O. Ray of the University 
of California, while Professor Frederic A. Ogg of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin predicts that this study will be “ex- 
ceedingly helpful not only among members of the League 
of Women Voters, but also in college and _ university 


classes.’ 


League Life—on the Bill Side 


HE National League of Women Voters has just sur- 

veyed the 1927 legislative field to see what bills were 

supported or opposed by state Leagues. The measures 
covering the largest number of pages of the survey are Shep- 
pard-Towner maternity and infancy appropriations, defense 
of the direct primary, bills to equalize educational opportun- 
ity, efforts to secure jury service for women, and legislation 
affecting women in industrial occupations. 


For Housekeepers 
Only two bills deal with matters directly affecting the 
woman voter as a housewife: a Delaware bill providing for 
improved inspection of weights and measures and a New 
Hampshire measure providing for cooperative associations, 
public markets, and terminals. 


For the Younger Generation 


Interest in the physical and mental equipment of the very 
young generation was the motivating cause of child welfare 
bills in twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia and 
of education bills in twelve states. These bills touched many 
sides of the problem of giving the prospective citizen a good 
start in life. 

The Indiana League of Women Voters opposed three meas- 
ures which would have undermined their child welfare stand- 
ards: a bill lowering the school attendance age, one abolishing 
the state probation department, and 
another abolishing the state at- 
tendance officer. Louisiana 
worked for mothers’ pensions and 
an amendment to the state child 
labor law. Maryland repealed 
her Indenture Act and passed a 
bill granting double compensation 
for minors illegally employed. 
North Carolina passed a law that 
was originally thought to cut the 
eleven-hour working day for chil- 
dren from eleven to eight hours 
but under the construction given 
it by the Attorney General, it 
shortens the eleven-hour day only 
for those children who have com- 
pleted the fourth grade. Vermont 
tried for legislation to make 
guardianship of minors a matter 
of court record. Washington 
worked for the appointment of a 
children’s code commission. Iowa 
passed an adoption law and Dela- 
ware, one for increased appropria- 
tions for the mothers’ peiision com- 
mission. New Jersey advocated a 
bill to prevent the employment of 
migratory children of school age 
and Michigan passed a wayward 
minor act. South Dakota worked 
for a child placement measure and 
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Minnesota for a state refund for county allowances to 
mothers. Montana ratified the Child Labor Amendment. 

Educational bills in addition to these providing for some 
equalization of educational opportunity included, among 
others, a teachers’ retirement act in Maryland, reorganization 
of the Department of Education (California), a Connecticut 
bill providing for state aid for educationally exceptional chil- 
dren, bills to raise or maintain the compulsory school at- 
tendance age (in Ohio and 
Massachusetts), a teachers’ 
tenure measure in Minne- 
sota, and an appropriation 
for a school for the deaf and 
blind in Alabama. 


For Social Hygiene 


Social hygiene measures 
were on League programs in 
a number of states. Idaho 
passed a law for the steriliza- 
tion of the unfit. New Jer- 
sey approved a bill for the 
sterilization of the feeble- 
minded and insane. Appro- 
priations for industrial 
schools for girls or for farms 
for delinquent women had 
the support of Leagues in 
Louisiana, North Carolina, 
California (for the creation 
of a commission to make 
plans for such a farm), 
Washington, Alabama, IIli- 
nois, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. New York endorsed 
but did not put on its active 
legislative program the “Cus- 
tomer Amendment” provid- 
ing equal liability of men and 
women in cases of com- 
mercialized vice. 
secured a small appropria- 2 
tion, instead of the adequate 
one for which they asked, for 
the carrying on of a ve- 
nereal disease program. 


For Women Industrially Employed 


The League stood for a shorter working day for women 
in industry in North Dakota, California, Connecticut, New 
York, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
New York endorsed a bill for a minimum wage board and 
Massachusetts worked for a bill providing for three asso- 
ciate commissioners of Labor and Industries, one of whom 
= to be a woman. New Jersey tried for a night work 
aw. 


For Those Marrying 


Bills affecting the legal status of women, other than jury 
service bills which were sponsored in thirteen states, were 
concerned primarily with changes in the marriage laws. New 
York carried on its active legislative program a bill pro- 
viding a minimum child marriage age and endorsed a five- 
day waiting period between application and issuance of a 
marriage license, as did Tennessee and Minnesota. Michi- 
gan was prepared to oppose any attempt to do away with 
their five-day waiting period but active opposition did not 
Prove necessary. North Carolina also had a “notice of mar- 
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riage” bill. Minnesota raised the minimum marriage age 
from fifteen to sixteen years but had to accept an amend- 
ment that a girl of fifteen may marry with the consent of 
her parents and guardian if the judge of the Juvenile Court 
approves. Minnesota tried also to require a license and a 
record for all valid marriages, thus hoping to do away with 
recognition of common law marriages by court action. 
Among additional legal status bills was a Louisiana meas- 
ure that cleared up the law 
previously enacted giving a 
married woman jurisdiction 
over paraphernal property 
(the goods which a woman 
has upon marriage over and 
above her dowry.) North 
Dakota passed a bill allow- 
ing a married woman to be 
an executrix or administra- 
trix of an estate. Texas 
worked for equal representa- 
tion of men and women on 
county committees. Cali- 
fornia carried off two legal 
status victories; an amend- 
ment to the community 
property act providing that 
the respective interests of the 
husband and wife in com- 
munity property while the 
marriage lasts are “present, 
existing, and equal” interests, 
and a law raising the age of 
majority of girls to twenty- 
one. The District of Colum- 
bia League endorsed the act 
of Congress that enabled 
married women to act as 
sureties on notes. New York 
endorsed a bill giving a 
choice of voting domicile for 
married women. Oklahoma 
tried unsuccessfully to amend 
the state constitution to per- 
mit women to hold all public 
offices in the state. Tennessee 
worked for a bill for one 
woman on every county 
school board. New Jersey passed a law equalizing the dower 
and courtesy rights. Wisconsin opposed a bill lowering the 
“age of consent” in the case of girls from eighteen to sixteen 
and raising it in the case of boys from eighteen to twenty-one. 


© Harris & Ewing 
Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, National Living Costs chairman, discusses 
“the side of the kitchen stove and the curling iron.” 


For Efficient Government 

Wherever the direct primary was threatened the League 
stood squarely behind it. The most spectacular fight was in 
Ohio, where the League opposed the amendment to the state 
constitution that would have permitted the legislature to 
abolish the primary. The amendment was defeated at the 
polls. 

Other bills dealing with elections included a Maryland 
voting machine act, an Australian ballot bill in North Caro- 
lina, a New York measure to extend the registration period, 
and a Nebraska bill providing for a uniform system of county 
accounting and reporting. The League in the District of Co- 
lumbia worked once more unsuccessfully for suffrage. Ohio 
passed an optional permanent registration act for cities over 
25,000, but it was vetoed. Among the election reform bills 
passed by Pennsylvania were a bill to permit the opening of 
ballot boxes and a bill providing for local option in installing 
voting machines—JuL1A Marcaret Hicks. 








[This four-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the Woman Citizen, and the Woman Citizen is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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The N. F.B. P.W. C. 
T the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Judge 


Florence Allen, of Cleveland, was voted 
the most eminent professional woman in 
the United States, and Miss Edna 
Browning Ruby the most outstanding 
business woman. The women — so 
honored will be given a two months’ 
trip to Europe. 

Judge Allen is already well known 
to CITIZEN readers as the only woman 
on any State Supreme Court bench. In 
1926 she was a candidate for the Demo- 


cratic nomination tor United States 
Senator from Ohio. Certainly the 
women of the state, where she is re- 


spected and loved, were with her. Many 
and women _ voters 
backed her. But her opponent, ex- 
Senator Pomerene, had the state ma- 
chine and the machine won. It was 
victory, however, by only 20,000 votes, 
and Judge Allen's defeat added to, 
rather than detracted from, her already 
great prestige. 

Miss Ruby is a prominent business 
woman, engaged in the unusual occupa- 
tion of creating ecclesiastical art. 
She designs, manufactures and installs 
stained glass windows for churches, has 
done notable work in textile designing, 
and has received various medals and 
honors in recognition of her work. She 
is a member or an officer of an im- 
pressive list of clubs, organizations and 
patriotic societies. 

Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, of New 
York, is president of the N. F. B. P. 
W. C.; Miss Elizabeth Fitzgerald, of 
Salt Lake City, is first vice-president; 
Dr. Nancy Meek Hain, of Sedalia, 
Missouri, is second vice-president, and 
Miss Emma Dot Partridge is executive 
secretary. 


independent men 


“Saffa”’ 


HE convenient word “Saffa’ is 

made’ from the initial letters of 
“Schweizerische Ausstellung Fiir Frauen 
Arbeit” —literally the Swiss Exposition 
of Women’s Work. In August and 
September, 1928, the Exposition will be 
held in a beautiful park near Berne, the 
capital of Switzerland. Business wom- 
en, society women, working women, 
teachers, nurses, housewives, peasants 
are being asked to take part in the Ex- 
position. They will step from their 
quiet homes and offices and schools to 
exhibit the kind of work they are doing. 


Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Women at the head of this undertaking 
plan to show not only woman's present 
place in the scheme of things, but her 
aims and hopes for the future. They 
hope that Swiss women living in foreign 
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Mrs. Herbert S. Dickey 


countries will also lend their aid, and 
that foreign women married to Swiss or 
who have lived in Switzerland for 
three years will also take part in the 
Exposition. 


The Nationality of Married 
Women 


INLAND is the latest country to 


join the ranks of those making 
special nationality laws for married 


women. The new Finnish law is based 
on the same principles as the new law 
on nationality which came into force 


in Sweden in 1926. In the future a 
Finnish woman national marrying a 


foreigner will retain her Finnish citizen- 
ship as long as she resides in her own 
country, and she will also retain her 
nationality rights if she takes up her 
abode with her husband in another coun- 
try, unless under the laws of that coun- 
try she acquires his nationality. 
Other countries are active on this 
question. New French naturalization 
laws have been drafted on much the 
same lines. English women are united 
in their efforts to get positive action on 
such a proposal in their country. In 
1925 the House of Commons passed a 
resolution favoring such a change, but 
the Government wished to ascertain the 





attitude of the Dominions before acting. 
In 1926 Australia expressed its approval, 
and later that same year the question was 
favorably discussed by the Imperial Con- 
ference in London. It has now been 
referred to a Committee of Experts. 


Headquarters for Women 


OR the convenience of the women 

in Geneva during the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, August 29 to 
September 17, the International Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Alliance has opened tem- 
porary headquarters in Le Foyer du 
Travail féminin, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the Salle de la Réfor- 
mation, where the Assembly is_ held. 
Monday is the official “at home” day 
of the Alliance, but the rooms are open 
for reading, writing, or a sociable cup 
of tea at any time 


Women in the Wilds 

RS. HERBERT 5S. DICKEY 

has just set sail with her husband 
for the wilds of South America. Mrs. 
Martin Johnson is recently back from 
four years in Africa with Mr. Johnson. 

The Dickeys, with a Pathé camera 
man in attendance, are off to penetrate 
the jungle about the headwaters of the 
Orinoco River in the hope of finding an 
almost legendary tribe of warlike white 
Indians supposed to inhabit those regions. 
And this is not their first trip. In the 
jungles of Ecuador Mrs. Dickey covered 
more than four hundred miles of trail 
sitting in a cane chair strapped to the 
back of a porter—this on the expedition 
which she and her husband made to the 
head hunters of South America. Not 
only did they find and hobnob with head 
hunters, but Dr. Dickey was able to 
make a complete photographic record of 
the process of curing and drying human 
heads, which when finished are reduced 
to one-fifth of their actual size. 

The Martin Johnsons, having less 
gruesome movies to show, are more 
widely and popularly known. They trail 
jungle beasts with flashlight and camera, 
and though their intentions are peaceful 
enough, it is a dangerous business in 
which they engage. Fortunately Mrs. 
Johnson is one of the best shots in Africa. 
When an animal attacks Mr. Johnson, 
busily engaged in turning the reel of his 
camera, she shoots. For eighteen years 
she has lived an adventurous life—once 
even being captured by cannibals. In 
January she and Mr. Johnson will re- 
turn to their home beside a_ beautiful 
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African lake in country that is still es- 
sentially wilderness, 


Colonel Lindbergh’s China 
OBODY has ever explained what 


is done with all the loving-cups 
and trophies that have been appreciative- 
ly heaped into the lap of Colonel Lind- 
bergh in the course of his reception by 
most of the cities on the map. But at 
Syracuse, New York, the young flyer 
and propagandist received a gift whose 
immediate usefulness will appeal to every 
woman. Through its Chamber of Com- 
merce, the city of Syracuse gave to the 
Colonel for his mother a one-hundred- 
and-thirty-two-piece set of Old Ivory 
Syracuse china—the first set of a new 
pattern (Virginia) made by the Onon- 
daga Pottery Company. In the back- 
stamping of each piece, the city of Syra- 
cuse repeats its name. Here surely is a 
gitt that won’t go into the safe deposit. 
The moral seems to be that the way 
to give a man a useful present is to 
give it to his mother. 


Women Experts 
USTRIA is the only country that 


sent a woman te the Economic 
Conference as one of its official repre- 
sentatives—Dr. Emmi Freundlich, a 
National Councillor and president of the 
International Cooperative Association. 
But as a result of a plea from the Inter- 
national Women’s Organizations the 
Council of the League of Nations ap- 
pointed three unofficial women repre- 
sentatives: Mrs. Barbara Wootton, 
M.A., J. P., principal of Morley Col- 
lege for Working Men and Women and 
member of the British Labor Party; Dr. 
E. C. van Dorp, secretary of the Dutch 
National Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation, and Dr. Marie-Elisabeth 
Liiders, member of the German Reichs- 


tag. 
Crosby Hall 


HE International Federation of 

University Women has added one 
more clubhouse to those already estab- 
lished in New York, Washington, Mont- 
real, Brussels and Paris. On July 1st 
Queen Mary formally opened Crosby 
Hall in London as the new home of the 
British Federation of University Wom- 
en. It will accommodate about forty 
resident students and will provide a 
pleasant meeting place for members of 
other associations belonging to the Inter- 
national Federation. 

Originally built in 1466, Crosby Hall 
combines beauty and historic interest to 
a marked degree. Richard of Glouces- 
ter, Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, 
Katharine of Aragon, Shakespeare, Sir 

homas More, Sir John Spencer, are 
some of the names associated with its 
early history. In 1907 business de- 
manded the site of the ancient building 








in Bishopsgate and so the old hall with 
the beautitul stonework of its windows, 
the vaultings of the oriel and its rare 
carved oak ceiling was removed piece 


by piece. Today it stands on the banks 
of the Thames at Chelsea on ground 
which was once the garden of Sir 
Thomas More. A new residential wing 
has been added which has been carefully 
planned to harmonize with the old hall. 

Through a committee headed by Miss 
Margaret Blaine of Boston, American 
women raised $10,000 toward this en- 
terprise and so “founded” two rooms. 
One of these is to be known as “The 
American Room,” and the other is to 
be called “The Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Room” in honor of Dean Gildersleeve, 
first American president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women. 


Astrid Rosing 


(Continued from page 15) 


fectly evident that he was not going to 
be able to finish out the job, and that 
she stood to lose her savings unless some- 
body stepped in and did something. 

‘Somebody’ always means me,” she 
said soberly. ‘“The S in my firm name is 
supposed to stand for Service, but I’ve 
found that it also stands for Somebody, 
and means I’ve got to get busy in a 
hurry.” 

She resigned at once from the building 
material company, and went to the 
middle of Illinois. The camp was far 
from any town, in a region even wilder 
than it is now. There she found her 
brother’s contract in chaos, and, being an 
efficient young person, she took immedi- 
ate charge of the job. She spent days on 
horseback, ranging up and down the 
track under construction, and at night 
slept unarmed in a tent. Railroad con- 
struction camps are not noted for their 
comfortable appointments, nor as a re- 
lief for a care-burdened mind. 

After finishing this job she set about 
establishing her own business in building 
materials. 

“How did I start?” she repeated. 
“Well, first of all I convinced the manu- 
facturers of the products I wanted to 
handle that I was sincere, honest, and 
determined to serve them. Then they 
were willing to try me out, and it is a 
source of personal pride that I made 
good with them. I am still distributing 
for the manufacturers with whom I be- 
came established early in my career. 

“On the other end, we have very care- 
fully studied the needs of the architect 
and the builder. No order, however 
small, was refused or neglected, and very 
soon people began coming to me for 
materials that were unusual or difficult 
to locate. Willingness to accept diffi- 
cult commissions has frequently meant 
tiring labor without adequate compensa- 
tion, but there is a rare satisfaction in the 
accomplishment of services which could 
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not have been performed by others. 

“I have learned by systematic search 
just where to find the materials in my 
line, in the shortest possible time. 

“During the war a powder plant was 
blown to high heaven, and had to be re- 
built as quickly as human intelligence 
could order it. The engineers started 
their designs, and an unusual list of clay 
products was compiled. Speed in the 
delivery of materials was of the first im- 
portance. The purchasing agent, after 
two days of searching for help, got me 
on the ’phone. I took his list of re- 
quirements and in twenty-four hours I 
had all the material located. In a few 
days it was in cars, traveling from seven 
different factories. 

“Recently an architect was appealed 
to by his general contractor for help in 
getting clay conduits of an unusual de- 
sign. Search had been made in vain, 
and the contractor faced heavy penalties 
if he did not finish within the time limit. 
As soon as the call reached me I took a 
night train and looked over the problem. 
We got them their conduits on time. 
The amusing part was that I was able 
to get nearly all the necessary material 
made up in factories not five miles from 
the building site.” 

From a_ small beginning, Astrid 
Rosing has built up a business that deals 
only in big units. She had a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of material on 
hand when the bottom fell out of the 
building trade at the end of the war, 
and it was no easy job to keep going 
until good times should come again. But 
she is used to doing things that are not 
easy. 

Perhaps it is that which has developed 
in her a curiously defensive attitude, a 
sort of protective armor that guards her 
against the world, and that makes one 
feel sure she is a much more sensitive 
person than she should be to be com- 
fortable in her hard-fighting business. 
Music, books and pictures are her recrea- 
tion, and she absorbs them with a kind 
of hunger for their beauty. Her hus- 
band is a scholarly engineer who devotes 
his scientific talents to her business, and 
she adopted a small daughter because 
she had no children of her own. 

From the very beginning she has had 
to face the constant pressure of preju- 
dice against a woman in a man’s trade. 
“Every time I undertook a job,” she 
said slowly, “I’ve known I couldn’t fall 
down on it. I was a woman, and I must 
make good.” 

Only a few years ago a nationally 
famous firm of contractors, having ac- 
cepted her bid, sent word, very diplo- 
matically but no less firmly, that they 
had not realized they were dealing with 
a woman; and doubting that she could 
make deliveries, would like to cancel. 
She wired them to investigate at her 
expense the deliveries she had made on 
former jobs. They did so, and she kept 
the contracts. 
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6¢ RADER HORN” is that rare 
thing, a book with the tang and 
flavor of reality. It comes out of South 
Africa, where it was written by two 
people utterly unknown to American 
readers, the first the “Old Visiter’ him- 
self, the second a novelist, Mrs. Ethel- 
reda Lewis. The story goes that she 
was sitting on her stoep in Johannes- 
burg one morning when a white-bearded 
old man approached to sell her a grid- 
iron. Attracted by a sense of person- 
ality that no peddler’s patter could hide, 
she called him back to talk to her, and 
found that he had spent his youth as a 
trader on the wild rivers of Central 
Africa. His adventures were so mar- 
vellous that her fingers itched to set 
them down in print, but she had the 
rare judgment to leave to him the tell- 
ing of them. He wrote the book, chap- 
ter by chapter, in the charity lodging- 
house to which poverty and age had re- 
duced him. His comments, and _ his 
memories, which followed on the deliv- 
ery of each chapter to his editress, she 
has recorded and preserved as a flavor- 
ing of his own speech. 
There never was such color, such 
wild life, such gorgeous fights. All of 
it has the freshness of first-hand experi- 
ence, and the double method of its tell- 
ing adds to the thrill of its adventure 
the seasoning of a wide and wise 
philosophy.—™. a. 


O those who learned about India 

through mission study in their 
youth, Katherine Mayo’s “Mother In- 
dia’ brings less of shock than to those 
whose contacts have been with the Hindu 
religious cults that have become so nu- 
merous in this country. To the former 
the India of child marriages, child 
deaths, and hopeless widows is not news. 
But probably no one for years has drawn 
so complete a picture of India’s miseries 
as Miss Mayo’s, so challenging an an- 
alysis of its cause. Her thesis is that the 
trouble with India is the Hindu. And 
that trouble goes back to “his manner of 
getting into the world and his sex-life 
thenceforward,” and beyond that to his 
religion. The men are sexually extrava- 
gant—and old men at thirty. The girls 
must be married at puberty, for their 
own protection and to fulfill their one 
and only destiny of bearing sons. And 
the chapters that describe what confine- 


ment means in India are terrible beyond 
beliet. Some two million babies die 
every year in India, more than three 
million women die in childbirth in each 
generation—and one marvels that any 
live. . With the husband diseased, the 
child-wife exhausted, perhaps deformed 
by mistreatment, the child brought up 
without benefit of hygiene or disclipline 
—NMliss Mayo finds no cause to wonder 
at the weakness of the race. The saying 
that no race can rise higher than the 
condition of its women is appallingly ap- 
plicable to the India Katherine Mayo 
pictures. 

On top of this there is the apathy 
based on a fatalistic religion to which 
one life is a mere moment in the long 
succession of incarnations. There is the 
dreadful cruelty to animals which his re- 
ligion forbids a Hindu to kill outright. 
There is “the indescribable glorification 





Katherine Mayo 


of filth’ —unsanitary habits that keep the 
Hindu’s vitality low and make him a 
world menace. “ ‘Whenever India’s real 
condition becomes known,’ says an 
American Public Health expert now in 
international service, ‘all the civilized 
countries of the world will turn to the 
League of Nations and demand protec- 
tion against her.’” And ‘finally, there 
is the oppressive caste system, that 


unmatchable prejudice of a people 
against sixty thousand of themselves— 
the Untouchables, the outcastes. To these 
the British Government, Christian mis- 
sions and Gandhi have brought the 
beginnings of hope, but the casteman’s 
prejudice has been only dented. 

Miss Mayo, who “found” for the 
American Government in the Philippines, 
is a frank advocate of the British rule in 
India, though her book is not cumbered 
with political arguments. The fact that 
all that has been done by Western in- 
fluence is only a drop in the bucket of 
India’s need, she considers inevitable. 
India is the East. She cannot be hurried. 
The mold of the folkways into which 
her religion has hardened cannot be 
quickly broken. 

This is not all of India. Miss Mayo 
does not deal with the India of beauty, 
of culture and intellectuality. Hers is 
the larger India of misery. Were the 
picture only half as terrible, there 
would still be enough to convince, to 
startle and to horrify. 


HE theme of Louis Bromfield’s latest 

novel, “4d Geod Woman,” is es- 
cape—not mere physical escape, but the 
escape of a soul and a mind from the 
domination of a self-righteous mother. 

Though Philip Downes longed to be 
an artist, his mother turned him into a 
preacher and sent him out to Africa to 
save souls. Though Philip loved a child- 
hood playmate, his mother married him 
off to Naomi, “the youngest missionary 
of God,” whom Emma Downes secretly 
despised, but who would not, she knew, 
rob her of her son’s devotion. Finally, 
when Philip loses his faith and tries to 
slip from his net, Mrs. Downes, in a 
final effort to ensnare her son, persuades 
Naomi that it is her duty to bear Philip 
children. In the end, the price of 
Philip’s freedom is Naomi’s destruction 
and his own exhaustion, with Emma 
Downes stripped of everything but her 
reputation for goodness. 

While the story is of Philip’s struggle 
and torment, the sympathies of the reader 
are more apt to be with the pitiful 
Naomi or even with Emma in her losing 
battle, than with the weak-kneed and 
weakminded hero. However, each charac- 
ter is drawn vigorously against the smoky 
background of the steel town with its 
roaring’ mills, its seething nationalities 
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and its bitter class hatreds) Mr. Brom- 
field has dedicated his book “‘to all the 
‘Good Women’ of America, which has 
more than its share of them.” His pow- 
erful novel will appeal to every woman 
who is concerned that the ‘“‘goodness” of 
our woman leaders and reformers shall 
be more than skin deep. 


HE absorbing question, “Does 

Prohibition Work?” is studied by 
Martha Bensley Bruére in a book with 
that title which is the result of a survey 
made under her direction by the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements. So- 
cial workers are naturally in a favorable 
position to observe the operation of the 
prohibition law, and this book, record- 
ing their findings, is a real contribu- 
tion to the subject. But not in terms of 
statistics. Mrs. Bruére’s book shows, 
not figures, but trends, relations, reac- 
tions. Generalizing, the answer is that 
prohibition is working among the de- 
scendants of the earlier migrations— 
“wherever there is a Nordic-American 
population which for several centuries 
has not been in close contact with the 
newer immigrations or the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the great cities.” This means, in 
general in the Northwest, in general in 
the South and in Maine, and in parts of 
the Mississippi Valley. But where 
foreign populations, with age-old drink- 
ing traditions, are comparatively new, in 
the great cities of the East, there is an- 
other story. On the whole, while not 
conclusive, Mrs. Bruére’s careful and 
very readable study is encouraging to 
those who believe in the law. 


RIMARILY “The Inner World 

of Childhood,’ by Frances G. 
Wickes, is a book for parents, teachers 
and child specialists. Incidentally any 
casual layman, interested in psychology, 
will find it deeply interesting. With 
beautiful clarity and simplicity an ex- 
pert throws light upon that dimly mys- 
terious “unconscious” of childhood from 
which spring most of our own com- 
plexes and inhibitions. One can learn 
a great deal about children from the 
book. One can learn even more about 
one’s own self. It is all too rarely that 
one finds a technical book at once so in- 
teresting and so readable. 


N writing his “History of the Cuban 
Republic’ Dr. Charles E. Chapman 
has rendered a much-needed service 
to every one who has the slightest in- 
terest in that lovely and_ perplexing 
_—_e 
Trader Horn, Simon, Schuster, 1927, $4.00 
Mother India, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1927, $3.75, 
— Woman, Stokes, New York, 1927. 


Does Prohibition Work? New 
York, 1927, $1.50. 
aL. Inner World of Childhood, Appleton, 
New York, 1927, $3.00. 

A History of the Cuban Republic, Mac- 


millan, New York, 1927, $5.00. 


Harper, 


island. Until it appeared there was not 
in existence an intelligible and available 
account of the country’s growth and its 
accompanying problems. Here is an in- 
teresting, readable history, one which 
will furnish a background either for the 
casual tourist, or for the student who 
wishes to understand Cuba for reasons 
ot business, diplomacy, or pure studentry. 

Whether it can be considered abso- 
lutely accurate or not is a question Dr. 
Chapman himself raises by implication, 
if not by actual statement. He brings 
it up to date, through political periods 
noted chiefly for the violence of their 
controversies, and he says quite definitely 
that much more study of source material 
is necessary before the simple truth can 
be dug out from under the mass of ac- 
cusations and counter-accusations. 

He writes from the standpoint of an 
American who believes in clean elec- 
tions, the rule of the majority, and hon- 
est government. He judges Cuba with 
a severity which has in it more of the 
indignant moralist than of the cool his- 
torian. In paragraph after paragraph 
he is the embodiment of the Anglo-Saxon 
scolding the Latin for traits which, from 
his innately self-satisfied viewpoint, ap- 
pear the worst of faults. 

But in spite of the book’s evident bias, 
it is both valuable and interesting, and 
it makes understandable much that to 
most bewildered visitors seems Alice- 
in-Wonderland topsyturvydom. It should 
find a prominent niche on the book- 
shelves of people interested in any phase 
of Latin-American development.—m. A. 


Madame Charaoui 
(Continued from page 12) 


from dull or dreary in conversation. In- 
deed, one of the charms of the many 
Egyptians I met in Cairo was their gaiety 
and wit. Mme. Charaoui Pasha’s son, 
for example, a young man just graduat- 
ing from college at a very early age, 
made me forget I was talking to a “for- 
eigner,” made me imagine for a moment 
I was sitting in some room on the Prince- 
ton campus listening to a couple of fresh- 
men “passing wise cracks” as Princeton 
Freshmen can—only this boy could pass 
from a gay remark in French or Eng- 
lish to me to one in Arabic to his neigh- 
bor on the other side with swift alert- 
ness which possibly even few Harvard 
freshmen could achieve. 

Under its recent new law Egypt now 
has full manhood suffrage. There is no 
talk whatever of woman suffrage. That 
lane lies too far down the road that 
the Egyptian woman must walk to be 
seen today. The veil, which is the sym- 
bol of woman’s subjection, must first be 
laid aside. 

But one does not hear Mme. Charaoui 
Pasha discuss symbols. She goes directly 
and straightly toward the reality :—this 
marriage law. I fancy that if the reality 


of what we of the West consider a nor- 
mal relation of women and men could be 
achieved, she would not so much care 
whether women wore white veils or 
black veils when they walked about the 
streets of Cairo or drove across those 
graceful arches which span the Nile. 

The title Pasha which follows the 
name of Madame Charaoui shows that 
she is or was the wife of a man of 
prominence and probably of wealth. And 
wealth there is in Egypt, and luxury and 
fine living, with many little tootings off 
to Monte Carlo or Nice or Paris for its 
possessors. Their King, Fouad the First, 
has three magnificent palaces, and many 
splendors and an income which makes 
that of our President look like pocket 
money. Their Pashas know how to live. 

They also have a predominating prej- 
udice in favor of keeping their wives in 
their houses. It is only a very advanced 
woman indeed who sees any man ex- 
cept her husband. 

So that a short visit in Egypt teaches 
one to realize that in this simple matter 
of giving a small and quiet dinner to a 
selected few, Madame Charaoui Pasha 
is registering not mere protest but social 
courage. 

She can afford that courage by the 
doctrine of noblesse oblige. Herself of an 
excellent family of upper Egypt, she is 
the widow of a Pasha of means who, it 
is said, was also a person of intelligence. 
She is the mother of Madame Samy 
Pasha, now the wife of the Egyptian 
minister in Washington. 

One finds it hard to believe this latter 
fact. Of medium height, with a smooth 
pale skin, large eyes, beautiful dark hair, 
slightly greying, she does not seem to be 
yet forty years of age. Yet there is a 
certain sureness about her which does 
not smack of that somewhat ambiguous 
word assurance. 

Perhaps that sureness can have been 
acquired only by “experience.” And yet 
remember that “experience” is not of 
that sort of active life in the outside 
world, the life of clubs and committees 
and working at jobs of one sort and an- 
other, which marks the “experienced” 
American woman. 

That dignity, and with it much of 
her power, would have been lost if she 
had conducted herself in any other way 
than she has. 

Only a great cause—such as her coun- 
try’s as she sees it, and the life of other 
women—has been sufficient to lure her 
out of conventional paths into the dust 
of conflict. 

And once having left the quiet and 
the shelter of the old life for this noble 
effort, Madame Charaoui Pasha, in her 
black gown, long-sleeved, receiving the 
spangled wives of diplomats, or Madame 
Charaoui Pasha, head of her “Union 
Feministe Egyptienne,” keeps around her 
the veil cf dignity and of the universal 
respect of all the men and women of 


Egypt. 








Washington 
(Continued from page 14) 


strict cruiser and submarine building. So 
did their taxpayers. Then stepped in 
the naval experts with technical discus- 
sions of the modifying factor of merchant 
ships as potential battleships, “far-flung 
trade routes,” and geographical location 
of coaling stations. 

It seems curious that the conference 
finally failed by a matter of two inches— 
the difference between an eight-inch and 
a six-inch gun. The United States could 
never conceive of England as an enemy, 
but our delegation could not view with 
equanimity the prospect of a limitation to 
six-inch guns, which would allow Great 
Britain to arm 888,000 tons of merchant 
ships in time of war, while the United 
States has only 180,000 tons of such 
ships. 
eight-inch gun, but as was pointed out 
by Hugh Gibson, chief of the American 
delegation, it may be readily converted 
into a cruiser by mounting six-inch guns. 
Great Britain stood by her six-inch guns. 
She agreed to compromise on the question 
of total tonnage if the United States 
would limit the number of 10,000-ton 
cruisers to be built. This the American 
delegation refused to do. The reason 
given was that while Great Britain can 
defend herself with many small cruisers, 
because of her widely scattered and nu- 
merous naval bases and coaling stations, 
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the United States must have larger ships 
with a long cruising radius to achieve 
the same comparative strength. 

And so the Geneva conference ad- 
journed after six weeks of futile nego- 
tiation, expressing the pious hope that a 
treaty could be negotiated at some future 
date. 

News of the Geneva failure was re- 
ceived with regret at the Institute of 
Politics, where the members were dis- 
cussing the possibilities of settling inter- 
national disputes by removing basic 
grievances rather than by naval and land 
battle to see which side is the stronger, 
and where Sir Arthur Willert was justi- 
fying the present policies of the British 
Government in a series of addresses. In 
a concise statement regarding the report 
that the United States would launch a 
large naval construction program, Sir 
Arthur said: “If you wish to enlarge 
your building program and increase your 
taxes, it is your own affair.” 

One economist made the pertinent ob- 
servation that disarmament conferences 
are destined to failure so long as they 
are largely directed by military and naval 
experts, concerned only with the techni- 
cal requirements of “adequate defense.” 
His remark was made explosively, after 
reading a newspaper article quoting Rear 
Admiral Hilary P. Jones, one of the 
American delegates, as saying: “The 
Geneva conference has done more to edu- 
cate the American people to the necessity 
for sea power and awaken them to the 
navy’s real needs than any number of 
Navy Days or any amount of propa- 
ganda.” 

President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg still hope. And the big navy 
group in Congress calls for a navy equal 
to that of Great Britain, which accord- 
ing to naval experts would mean the 
building of sixteen additional 10,000-ton 
cruisers to add to the two we already 
have, to match Great Britain’s total of 
eighteen cruisers of this type built, build- 
ing or authorized. Eight cruisers have 
been authorized, and funds appropriated 
for immediate construction of three of 
these. In addition, parity with Britain’s 
navy would call for twenty or more new 
light cruisers. Admiral Jones, a strong 
advocate of this idea, has recommended a 
naval program of ten new auxiliary ves- 
sels a year for five years. A 10,000-ton 
cruiser costs $10,000,000, the lighter ves- 
sels almost as much. It will be remem- 
bered that the Washington treaties of 
1922 were hailed at the time as ushering 
in a ten-year “naval holiday.” 

I have given so much space to this be- 
cause the new Congress is sure to see a 
contest between the advocates of an 
American navy surpassed by none, and 
supporters of Mr. Coolidge’s belief that 
a moderate building program will do 
nicely because of the hope for future 
accord and the improbability of aggres- 
sion by any of the big powers. The re- 
sult will profoundly affect the Adminis- 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


tration’s tax reduction program, and the 
national budget for some years to come, 


Y hope that for once I could record 

the important events of the month 
without mentioning farm relief were 
shattered by the news from Rapid City 
that a new farm bill has been drawn by 
some of our foremost Presidential ad- 
visers. It will be offered to the Ameri- 
can farmers as a substitute for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill which Mr. Coolidge 
was sure would give them economic in- 
digestion. The new measure has not yet 
achieved the status of an “Administra- 
tion bill” supported by the President; it 
is rather a Republican “feeler,” the out- 
come of recent conferences of Govern- 
ment officials in the quiet of the Black 
Hills. In its declaration of policy the 
new bill is almost identical with the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, but instead of levy- 
ing an equalization fee against specific 
crops to take up possible loss in remoy- 
ing crop surpluses from the market, it 
provides for advancing $250,000,000 of 
Government funds to be used by com- 
modity stabilization corporations under 
Government control in buying up the 
surplus of any crop during periods of 
overproduction and consequent price de- 
pression. 

The reaction of the Institute of Poli- 
tics “experts” discussing agriculture at 
one of the eight round tables was quick 
and decisive. Henry A. Wallace, leader 
of the round table, son of the late Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and spokesman for 
the farmers of the Iowa corn belt, pre- 
dicted that the new measure would mean 
an inevitable piling up of surpluses year 
after year and complete loss of the Gov- 
ernment advance of $250,000,000. Any 
farmer is going to plant big crops if he 
realizes that the prices will be held at 
high levels. The equalization fee in 
the McNary-Haugen bill would prevent 
this, according to Mr. Wallace. A 
former Democratic Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, Col. Clarence Owsley, 
thought the new Republican bill was a 
“political gesture . . . utterly unworkable, 
and an astonishing subterfuge, consider- 
ing that it came from such respectable 
sources.” 

The experts who are discussing farm 
problems at Williamstown from the 
viewpoint of the economist have sug- 
gested that the ills of American agricul- 
ture are perhaps beyond a political or 
legislative remedy. Perhaps, after all, 
there are too many farmers, producing 
more food than the world markets caf 
absorb at present. One noted economist, 
Professor D. S. Tucker of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, suggested a 
‘on to the city” movement, leaving fewer 
farmers to divide the national income 
from agriculture. 

New suggestion for farm relief: offer 
several thousand homesteads in our 
choicest residential cities to bankrupt 
farmers from the West. 
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The Clubhouse 


(Continued from page 23) 


assembly room, which is connected with 
the auditorium. In the auditorium it- 
sélf dinners and lunches will be served 
for two or three hundred. Of course, 
the kitchen facilities are of vital im- 
portance. Fortunately, one of the club 
members, Miss Flora E. Dutton, who 
runs a successful tea room and cafeteria 
in one building of the city, and a very 
popular lunch room in another building, 
was available as consultant. Her more 
than ten years’ experience supplemented 
that of the kitchen equipment company, 
and the kitchen was laid out under her 
direction. 

Its refrigerating plant, which was 
carefully considered, is to be an ammonia 
plant, chosen as more practical and not 
as expensive to run as an electric ma- 
chine. A complete small electric laun- 
dry was also installed. 

Miss Dutton has consented to accept 
for a year the position of director of 
all the restaurant work of the club, 
which gives it the inestimable advantage 
of beginning a new venture under a 
woman thoroughly versed in the Provi- 
dence food situation. 

The use of the swimming pool, as well 
as of the Turkish bath, exercise room and 
hairdressing room, is to be a privilege 
of membership. In certain rare cases 
the pool may be rented to a group of 
non-members. At present the only such 
exception is the Women’s College in 
Brown University. The room for “‘ex- 
ercise’ is not a gymnasium, but will be 
fitted up with such paraphernalia as come 
to seem desirable. The whole fifth floor 
of the building is at present left unde- 
veloped “to grow to.”’ Shall we want 
more bedrooms, or more rooms for 
recreation? At any rate, it seemed the 
part of wisdom to construct it now, 
leaving its use to be determined in the 
future. 

The furnishing of the clubhouse 
proper and the auditorium is in the hands 
of a group of younger women of proved 
taste. There is no “decorator” to whom 
the whole thing is turned over. No two 
bedrooms are furnished exactly alike. In 
general, the rooms are “being evolved, 
not made.” Without too formal an ad- 
herence to a “period,” the prevailing tone 
will be “early American,” to carry the 
colonial traditions of Providence. In the 
café, on a long wall space, artist mem- 
bers plan to put mural scenes of Provi- 
dence. They have traveled to see wall 
paintings in old dwelling houses in vari- 
ous localities. The room itself is modeled 
after an old English tavern. The walls 
are paneled in California redwood, there 
s a big brick fireplace; tavern tables and 
old lanterns for fixtures add their charm. 

In the bedrooms old Rhode Island 
models are used for bedsteads. Wall 
Paper is to be used, as more homelike 


Some of the rooms have 


than plaster. 
private baths; all have hot and cold 
water. 

The library, the drawing room and 
five of the bedrooms are being furnished 
by individuals as memorials. One of the 
bedrooms, which will serve by day as a 


rest room for members, is furnished 
by a group in memory of a former 
member, who was at the head of 
the Home Service work of the Red 
Cross, a nurse widely respected and 
loved in the city. Other bedrooms and 
the drawing room will bear names 
familiar in the social and public life of 
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Providence and Rhode Island. The li- 
brary is the gift of the Chancellor of 
Brown University, in memory of his 
wife, a former member of the Club, whose 
intellectual interests were well known. 

In their cooperation the members of 
the Club prove that friendship can exist 
in diversity. There are no factions, no 
disputes. Interest in the material and 
the intellectual advantages of the Club 
is persistent and intelligent. Executive 
Board after Executive Board works in 
harmony, and receives the loyal support 
of a splendid body of women. This is 
the ultimate secret of success. 
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An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A SLEET storm de- 
scends, carrying down 
trees-and wires. A 
wind turns outlaw and blows 
down a pole line. Or some 
swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of 
destruction. 

But wherever angry na- 
ture attacks the Bell Tele- 
phone System there are re- 
pairmen trained to meet the 
emergency, and everywhere 
trained in the same schools 
to the use of the same effi- 
cient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plusequipmentand materials 
are kept at strategic points 
whence they may be rushed 
by train or truck to the 
devastated area. 

Throughout. the Bell 


\ Nas 


System, all construc- 

tion and practice are 

standard, so that men 
and supplies, when necessary, 
may be sent from one state 
or company to another. 

There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one 
Bell System—and but one 
Bell aim and ideal; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
this nation, so far as humanly 
possible free from imperfec- 
tions, errors and delays, and 
enabling anyone anywhere 
at any time to pick up a tele- 
phone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this 
country, clearly, quickly and 
at a reasonable cost.” 
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women to study and discuss contem- 
| porary problems under the leadership 
of distinguished authorities. 
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| 
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| 
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Philosophies. 
M. 
Thursdays, 8.20 


Se. Ideals a, Western Civ- 
ilization. Fridays, 8.20 P. M. 


EVERETT D. MARTIN 
Some Applications of Social Psy- 
chology. Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M. 
JOSEPH JASTROW 
The Psychology of the Emotions. 
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P. M 
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| Determinisms in Conduct. Tues- 
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ARTHUR F. PAYNE : 
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ance Purposes. Mondays, 8.20 
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DUDLEY D. SHOENFELD ’ 
Conduct Disorders in School Chil- 
dren. Tuesdays, 4.30 P. M. 


JOHN A. RYAN 
Social Economics. Saturdays, 8.20 
P. M. 


NORMAN J. WARE 
Recent Developments in 
Thought and Practice. 
8.20 P. M. 


Economic 
Tuesdays, 


| CARL SNYDER 
Business Cycles and Modern Indus- 
| try. Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M 
ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 
Finance and Investment. 
| days, 3.30 P. M. 
FREDERICK R. MACAULAY 
Essentials of Statistical 
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and Others 
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Method. 


GORHAM B. MUNSON 
| Style and Form in American 
Prose. Thursdays, 8.20 P. M. 


SILAS BENT 


The Power of the Press. Wednes- 
| days, 8.20 P. M. 
| WALDO FRANK 
| Modern Art. Tuesdays, 8.20 P. M. 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 
Modern American Poetry. Wednes- 
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AARON COPLAND , — 
Evolution of Modern Music. Fri- 
| days, 8.20 P. M. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 
By a group of distinguished phy si- 
| cians and surgeons. Thursdays, 
| 8.20 P. M. 
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Down With the Slums 
(Continued from page 7) 


philanthropy can provide modern tene- 
ments for them at rents they can afford 
to pay. Second, there is help, even for 
these, in the new law. For it will do 
two things which will affect them. It 
will provide new and better homes for 
their more fortunate neighbors and thus 
leave more apartments for them to 
choose from. They can move out of 
rooms completely dark into others only 
half-dark, and because there will be 
more rooms, and competition between 
landlords is keen, they need pay no more 
for the comparatively better quarters. 
And the law will ensure the tearing 
down of the old 1885 tenements, so that 
the lowest level to which poverty can 
sink will never be quite as low as it is 
now. 

These are the theories. It remains to 
be seen how they will work out in prac- 
tice. Even their most ardent advocates 
realize that the rebuilding of the slums, 
which is the law’s aim, is no job that 
can be left to perform itself auto- 
matically on the mere pushing of a legis- 
lative button. The active cooperation of 
bankers, tenants, builders, promoters, 
and most of all that hazy figure, the 
public-spirited citizen, is necessary before 
blocks of slums come tumbling down and 
clean new buildings rise in their stead. 

To build a demonstration unit of five 
square blocks as a good start, it would 
take some twenty-five million dellars. 
The rub is coming when someone starts 
to enlist that amount of money. 

For even though the law provides a 
good conservative six per cent invest- 
ment, money will not rise right up and 
walk into the corporations’ offices of its 
own accord. The investment, which i 
comparatively new in type, must be ex- 
plained to brokers, bankers, lawyers and 
investors. Stock must be sold, financial 
details arranged, bonds issued. And it is 
in this work of organizing and promot- 
ing that the satisfaction of public service 
must take the place of the lure of high 
profits. The hard preliminary work 
must be done by men and women who 
realize what slum clearance will mean 
to the community, and who get a definite 
satisfaction out of furthering it. 

If this scheme does not work, if 
private capital does not take up the 
challenge and cooperate with city and 
state to provide decent low-rental hous- 
ing, then the next step must be in 
Europe’s path. Over there since the war 
they have regarded houses as essentially 
a public matter. The private building 
industry broke down entirely, and threw 
cities and towns into a housing shortage 
beside which the war-time plight of New 
York was nothing. As late as 1925 the 
residents and the living quarters of many 
a German town were listed, and if a 
family, no matter how wealthy, had 
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THE Woman Citize 


more rooms than it needed, it w; 
ordered to take in as many boarders ; 
the town government decided it coul 
accommodate. 

There was no private way out, so cit 
and state have undertaken huge buildin 


programs. England is building squar 
miles of workingmen’s homes. Th 


London County Council expected 
spend thirty-five million dollars on house 
in 1926-1927 alone. Berlin appropriate; 
forty millions for housing in 1926 
Vienna has built block after block o; 
laborers’ homes that are a joy to the eye 
of the passer-by as well as to the occu. 
pant. 

The very latest suggestion in the New 
York housing situation is a direct off- 
spring of European procedure. Mayor 
Walker, and Adolph Heckscher, 
wealthy philanthropist who has spent 
much time abroad, are sponsoring a plan 
which would have New York City exer- 
cise the right of excess condemnation to 
buy land for building. They would 
lease it to people who would put up good 
tenements, and would expect that be- 
cause of the economies of low capital 
costs and complete tax exemption the 
rents would be as low as six or eight dol- 
lars per room per month. This plan is 
still largely in the conversational stage, 
and is said to face grave legal difficulties. 

If the new plans for slum clearance 
are successful, it will mean changes that 
will affect the whole country. 

For New York is more than just a 
city. Huge and many-tongued as it is, 
it symbolizes the enormous crowding 
medley of peoples that is America. Its 
problems are the nation’s. Its centers of 
disease and crime and immorality affect 
other cities. It draws people to it from 
Seattle to St. Augustine, and its ways 
serve, however, wrongly, as models for 
lesser towns. As long as New York 
flaunts an unsolved slum problem, so 
long will other cities say, with a meas- 
ure of perverted boasting, ‘““New York 
is not the only one. We, too, have 
slums.” 

But if New York cleans up, then 
other cities may be inspired to follow its 
good example, as they revelled in its bad 
one. And the day may come when, by 
planning ahead, they will save them- 
selves the necessity of solving a slum 
problem by forestalling the poisonous 
conditions which lead to its formation. 





A Cominc CLuB Story 


Rockford, TIilinois, Womans 
Club has one of the busiest clubhouses 
in the country. It operates a Food 
Shop as well as a Restaurant. It mam- 
tains a Civic Theatre. And an Ar 
Gallery. And a Settlement. And a 
Economy Shop. Maybe many things 
besides. 

The President, Miss Jessie I. Spat- 
ford, will tell the whole story in th 
October number. 


The 
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Pacific Relations 
(Continued from page 19) 


nese situation and obtained from the 
Government its exact up-to-date policy. 
Thus the British were united, agreed and 
equipped, and with their position stated 
before the Institute opened. 

Sir Frederick Whyte and Dr. Ming- 
chien Joshua Bau, Professor of Political 
Science, Normal University, Peking, had 
prepared pamphlets setting forth the 
point of view of their respective nations, 
and these had been distributed and sup- 
posedly read before the sessions opened. 
Dr. Bau issued a direct challenge to 
Great Britain by his statement, well un- 
derstood to be based upon historical fact: 

“The anti-British sentiment in China 
at present is inevitable and natural. 
Great Britain was the first maritime 
Power of the West that forced the gates 
of China open to the trade and inter- 
course of the world. By the Treaty of 
Nanking, August 29, 1842, besides forc- 
ing the opening ot the five ports, Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai, 
the cession of Hongkong and the pay- 
ment of twenty-one millions of dollars, 
she legitimized the opium traffic and 
forced the curse on the Chinese nation 
for more than seventy years. What is 
more, by the Supplementary Treaty of 
October 8, 1843, China was compelled 
to fix a tariff of import and export 
duties averaging five per cent ad valorem, 
thus surrendering, for the first time, her 
tariff autonomy. She also agreed to the 
system of extraterritoriality. By setting 
aside special areas for foreign trade and 
residence and the assumption of munici- 
pal home rule, she started the institution 
of foreign concessions and settlements, 
the first of which was the International 
Settlement of Shanghai in 1843. Thus, 
by a war over the traffic of opium, whose 
cause was already subject to severe cen- 
sure by the conscience of mankind, she 
placed China on an international status 
of inferiority.” 

The facts are that the Chinese and the 
British have always been great traders. 
The British found profit in Chinese silk, 
tea and curios, as did the traders of other 
nations, while certain Chinese had an 
insatiable want—a want for opium, 
which carried an enormous profit to 
dealers. This trade had been conducted 
on the outside rather than on the inside 
of China. The spread of the habit had 
so alarmed the people that in 1729 the 
Emperor issued an edict absolutely for- 
bidding the use of it. In 1800, the first 
edict not having stopped the use of 
opium, another Emperor forbade abso- 
lutely the importation of the drug. Nev- 
ertheless, trade continued unrecognized 
by Peking, but welcomed by surreptitious 
traders in Canton. In 1839 occurred 
the first opium war, in 1858 the second 
and in 1860 the third. The first treaty 
between China and Great Britain was 


signed in 1842, the Treaty of Nanking. 

In the words of Sir Frederick Whyte: 
“England having led the fight and taken 
the blows, France, America, Norway and 
Sweden followed and reaped their har- 
vest in the treaties that followed.” Be- 
tween 1842 and 1860 treaties were signed 
with many nations, stipulating that repa- 
rations and indemnities be paid, ports 
opened, territory ceded and that a five 
per cent tariff on imports be allowed and 
collected by foreigners in order to create 
a fund with which to pay the indemni- 
ties. A treaty of crucial significance was 
signed in 1858 which, for the first time, 
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legalized the importation of opium and 
the admission of missionaries. These 
strange and unwilling partners in open- 
ing China’s doors to Western trade and 
Western thought were destined to trip 
each other up, as any seer might have 
predicted. 

It has taken China sixty-nine years to 
comprehend what those treaties did to 
her and to decide what she should do 
about it. She knows now and has a 
plentiful staff of young men and women 
educated in mission schools in China and 
colleges in America to state her case and 
to do it in good English. The Chinese 








Cut Your Tax Rate 
By Using Voting Machines 
At ALL Elections 


T HE cost of conducting elections by paper ballots is constantly 
mounting. As the voting population increases more of the tax- 
payer’s money is being spent on:— 


1. Additional voting districts. 


2. Higher salaries for officials. 


3. Greater number of paper 
ballots. 

4. Replacement and repair of 
booths and ballot boxes. 

With one sweep the voting 

machine cuts out these costs. 


1. It is so easy and speedy to 
operate that it saves time in vot- 
ing and enables a reduction in 
the number of voting places. 


2. With its mechanical tabula- 
tion of the vote, making totals 
available as soon as the poll closes, 
it eliminates long hours of count- 
ing. At the same time, three or 














OUR community can install 
Y voting machines without cost by 

permitting the machines to pay 
‘for themselves out of the economies 
they effect. You can make a test 
installation on the next election for 
a nominal rental fee which fee will 
apply against their purchase if you 
buy them. A _ convenient rental- 
| purchase plan enables you to com- 
plete payment over a period of years 
| 





without need of encumbering your 
city or county with 2 bond issue. 
The savings can be applied to reduc- 
| ing the tax-rate after the machines 
| have paid for themselves. May we 
| show you how you can save money 
| for your community? 


four officials can conduct an elec- 
tion with the voting machine. 


3. Printing costs for ballots are 
practically wiped out. One set of 
labels for each voting place is all 
that is necessary, as compared 
with a ballot for every voter and 
a heavy surplus for spoilage when 
paper ballots are used. In New 
York City 618 precincts reduced 
ballot costs from $33,000 to $480. 


4. The voting machine has been 
used in several cities for upwards 
of thirty years without any re- 
|| pairs whatever. Its life is esti- 
mated conservatively at 50 years. 





More than 1,800 cities, 
towns and villages use voting 
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delegation in Honolulu were Christians 
with one exception, and probably Chris- 
tian in the second generation since they 
bore Bible names. Their attitude was 
friendly and polite with no exhibition of 
temper, but they were people to whom 
a wrong has been done, a wrong they 
thoroughly understand and never forget. 


“The Cat Is Out of the Bag” 


HE observer realized that the briet 

i and pungent comment of one stu- 

dent of affairs in China was justi- 
fied: “The cat is at last out of the bag in 
China and will never again be chased in 
by anything the white man can do.” 
Their weapons were cold-cut logic, calm 
accusations of injustice, insistence upon a 
square deal and unquestioned confidence 
in the capability of their race to find its 
way through the present chaos into a 
united power sitting in sovereign state, 
the equal of others in the family of na- 
tions, 

The Institute opened with a promised 
statement from the head of the British 
delegation, Sir Frederick Whyte. What 
could he say? How would he meet the 
undeniable charges of the Chinese? He 
didn’t attempt to answer accusations ; but 
virtually admitted the truth of them. 
With the gentle proposal that discussion 
of past events would only lead to useless 
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disagreements and a waste of time, while 
the real problem is how the present 
situation may be repaired, he proceeded 
to state the British position. 

He recalled that in December, 1926, 
Sir Austen W. Chamberlain had pre- 
sented to the Washington treaty powers 
a proposal that liberal action should be 
taken toward the Chinese “as soon as 
the Chinese themselves have constituted 
a Government with authority to negoti- 
ate.” The British Government further 
announced itself willing to recognize the 
right of China to the enjoyment of tariff 
autonomy “as soon as she herself has 
settled and promulgated a new national 
tariff. The British,” the docu- 
ment declared, “expressly disclaim any 
intention of forcing foreign control upon 
unwilling China.” The press of other 
lands had been not a little cynical about 
this somewhat unexpected reversal of 
former positions. This feeling may have 
been shared by the governments, for Sir 
Frederick announced that, “the powers 
not responding promptly,” Mr. Cham- 
berlain had issued a warning to those na- 
tions declaring that Great Britain would 
now “proceed to make agreements with 
China irrespective of other nations,” and, 
that policy being delayed by the utter 
vacancy in China where a national gov- 
ernment should be, Sir Frederick added 
that Great Britain was now prepared to 
move forward even without waiting for 
a central Chinese Government to be 
formed ! 

This somewhat unexpected and as- 
tonishing statement took out of the sit- 
uation any bitterness that a short time 
before would certainly have been present 
and brought British and Chinese togeth- 
er in a genuinely friendly spirit. From 
that moment they were in continual 
conference both in and out of the Round 
Tables. 

So much apparent progress toward 
understanding was made by these con- 
versations that someone horrified the 
Secretariat by declaring that the “Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations had shown itself 
to be a successful agent of unofficial dis- 
guised diplomacy.” Sir Frederick Whyte 
came to the rescue and offered the coun- 
ter comment that the Institute was merely 
exploring the situations that lay _be- 
hind diplomacy ; nevertheless, he changed 
his own plans and instead of returning 
to Great Britain went to China with 
the Chinese delegation, quite clearly in 
anticipation of learning what, if any, au- 
thorities there might be with which to 
enter into compact; while Lionel Curtis 
returned to Great Britain to report the 
results of the discussions there. It ap- 
peared to onlookers at the Institute that 
these British members stood very close 
to British Cabinet Government and that 
these events were the outside indications 
of world negotiations that ere long might 
bring order out of chaos. 

It will be remembered that the rather 
sudden change of front on the part of 
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the British in January had seemed to 
startle our own Government, and the 
public was not taken into its confidence 
as to any action on its part. The Ameri- 
can delegation in Honolulu was without 
information as to the attitude of our own 
Government and was somewhat humil- 
iated by that fact. 

Dr. Bau explained the change of atti- 
tude of Great Britain by the boycott 
which China had waged against British 
goods in Hongkong, where trade had 
been reduced by some three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in consequence. Others 
contended that the real cause of change 
was the recent semi-official decision to 
take India into the British Empire as a 
colony on the same basis as Ireland or 
South Africa, and that this ambition 
could not be carried out if Great Britain 
were to lose prestige in China. While 
both of these explanations may have had 
a somewhat decisive effect upon Great 
Britain’s attitude, it is also clear that 
there is an enormous force of liberal 
opinion in Great Britain which demands 
a retreat from the former aggressive, im- 
perialistic policies of the nation. 


“China for the Chinese” 


EANWHILE marines and gun- 
M boats, flying flags of many 

nations, are in China, ostensibly 
to protect “‘the life and property of their 
citizens.” It is clear that, however the 
war lords may hate each other, they are 
agreed that the foreigner must go. But 
the foreigner has millions of dollars of 
investment in China and cannot turn his 
back upon them without some promise of 
protection, and especially while China is 
a chaos of factions fighting out a civil 
war, the objects of which are not now 
clear. Nevertheless, the dullest in Hono- 
lulu could not fail to recognize that he 
stood at the turn of a wholly new and 
startling change in world affairs. Na- 
tions slowly, cautiously, but honestly, 
are voluntarily preparing to withdraw 
their imperialistic hold on China despite 
their superior military equipment and 
China’s broken unity and unprepared- 
ness. In half apologetic recognition of 
the wrong done to China, they are ac- 
tually and highmindedly surrendering 
before her reasoning. 

It was the modern scions of old 
China, graduated from Harvard, Yale 
and Ohio Wesleyan, who won the vic- 
tories in Honolulu. 

Whether the discussions in Honolulu 
will affect the tangled situation in China 
is uncertain, but the Institute keeps open 
house for both and all sides, believing 
that when sitting around a table and 
talking, men will draw nearer together 
and eventually come to agreement. 
Therefore, all who hope for interna- 
tional relations based on justice and 
friendliness will bid the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations Godspeed in its new &x- 
periment. 
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Breach of Promise 
(Continued from page 9) 
woods, metaphorically speaking. The 


jury failed to agree on a verdict, after 
debating the case for nine hours. But 
when the suit was retried, a new jury 
awarded her $12,500. 

The saleswoman’s claim that the 
manufacturer had made passionate love 
to her, reminds one of the time-honored 
aphorism that it takes two to make a 
seduction. 
case, when the plaintiff's lawyer was do- 
ing his eloquent best to prove that the 
scoundrel of a man had swept this poor 
innocent woman right off her feet. At 
that point the mellow old judge who 
had seen his threescore years and ten 
leaned down and mildly asked the law- 


A judge told me of another 





Looking Forward 
Lifting the Curse of Eve 


The first story (outside of medi- 
cal journals) of how thousands of 
mothers have had their babies 
with lessened suffering and yet 
with absolute safety by the use of 
“Obstetrical Analgesia”: a method 
which has not had the sensational 
rise and fall of Twilight Sleep but 
has been developed cautiously at 
one of the largest maternity hos- 
pitals in the country, and is now 
practiced by many obstetricians 
and hospitals. Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley tells the story. 


Pacifists and Militarists 


Rear Admiral Fiske, arguing that 
the pacifist attitude of the Ameri- 
can people is “a menace to our 
continuance as a nation of the first 
class,” speaks for preparedness 
against the wars which he predicts 
will come. Following his article— 


An Answer by Will Irwin 
who speaks with the same ardor 
for world peace that characterizes 
his book “Christ or Mars?” and his 
other writings. 


The Why of a Woman’s Bureau 


Lillian Symes describes what a 
State Woman’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor does, and what 
wonderful things it could do with 
adequate funds and an adequate 
staff. Every state, she _ thinks, 
needs one. 


Steering a Big City Straight 
Mayor Bertha Landes of Seattle, 
the first woman elected to the first 


office in a first-class city, tells her 
own story of three years in office. 


Feminists of Anti-Feminist 
Nations 


Anne Hard’s next call in the 
Far East is on Nezihe Mouheddin 
Hanoum, the young and beautiful 
leader of the Turkish Woman 
Movement. 











yer if the woman did not sometimes do 
the pursuing—if he himself had never 
been pursued by a woman. “No, Your 
Honor, | never have,” the lawyer shot 
back. Whereupon the judge countered, 
“T should like, then, to tender my deep- 
est commiseration to an attractive man 
who has lived for thirty-five years and 
has never been tempted by a woman.” 
Never noticing that the judge had sub- 
stituted “tempted” for ‘“‘pursued,” the 
lawyer jumped up and demanded. ‘“That 
means you have, Your Honor?” ‘Most 
certainly—I admit it,” suavely answered 
the judge, closing the discussion now that 
he had made the point which he wanted 
to drive home to the jury. 

A woman invariably pins her hopes 
for victory on the jury, for a breach of 
promise trial, unlike a divorce action, is 
always heard by a jury, coming as it 
does under the head of civil contracts. 
Thus a woman plaintiff has a chance to 
employ her wiles on a group of average 
males. As one judge explained it to me, 
most men jurors will gallantly give a 
woman the benefit of the doubt when 
they come to consider the question, ‘Did 
the plaintiff intend to lead a meretri- 
cious career with this man, or was she 
confidently looking forward to mar- 
riage?” If they are convinced of the 
latter, they will conclude—in their old- 
fashioned way—that she should be gen- 
erously compensated for her outraged 
virtue on the theory that “a_ stale 
woman” has lost her market value. 

Furthermore, birds of a feather know 
each other’s ways, and men are prone to 
suspect their own kind of base dealings 
with women—for there is no denying 
that as a sex they have preyed upon 
women for a good many centuries. At 
the same time, being mere males they 
each have a soft spot which a clever 
woman can locate. Even a group of hard- 
headed Yankees in Maine recently went 
so far as to award a woman plaintiff the 
unparalleled sum of $116,000, in a ver- 
dict which the judge had to set aside for 
lack of evidence. How different the out- 
come of such suits would be if women 
were sitting in the jury-boxes. 

As in the case just mentioned, juries 
frequently award such excessive amounts 
that the judge has to intervene—al- 
though the award always falls short of 
the exorbitant sum which the plaintiff’s 
counsel requests as a matter of prin- 
ciple. In a Pennsylvania case the jury 
awarded $25,000 and the judge cut it 
down to half,—an amount still beyond 
the resources of the defendant, since he 
was a mail-clerk and owned but one 
house for which he had not yet paid in 
full. In another case the defendant was 
ordered by jury and judge to pay 
$8,000, even though he was only twenty- 
two years of age and the pair had been 
engaged for but one month. In fact, it 
is a curious thing that the amount of 
the award frequently bears little rela- 
tion to the man’s ability to pay, or to the 
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length of time which the woman had 
entertained hopes of marriage. 

It must be noted, too, that it is always 
the man who pays. Technically, there is 
no reason why a man who has been 
jilted by a rich woman should not sue 
her for “indemnity for pecuniary loss,” 
as well as “compensation for injury to 
feelings,” and ‘expenditures incidental 
to the marriage.”” But one finds no such 
cases on record—for the obvious reason 
that a man’s plight would never stir the 
jury to sympathy. The best that a man 
can do is to take out a policy with 
Lloyd’s ensuring him against a change 
of heart on the part of his fiancée. 

Case after case could be quoted to 
show that breach of promise suits afford 
women a rich harvest of gold indemni- 
fying them for the loss of a virtue which 
was never theirs. And in addition to 
the various suits which are reported in 
the newspapers we must take into ac- 
count the numerous cases which are 
settled by blackmail—for many a man 
will pay a large sum of money rather 
than face the music in court. For this 
reason judges agree that breach of 
promise suits, however sound in theory, 
constitute a great evil in actual prac- 
tice. And an occasional jurist will ad- 
mit that they are wrong in theory. Such 
a leading authority as Schouler gives it 
as his opinion that “Breach of promise 
is founded upon the law of contract, but 
it is really a question of private wrong 
(tort). To try to figure out arith- 
metically mental anguish and loss of op- 
portunity is impossible.” And further, 
“Engagements should. be a period of 
probation and one should have the right 
to break them irrespective of law.” 

Another authority, Charles J. Mac- 
Colla (1879), makes this cogent point: 
“Tf you believe in marriage you can’t be- 
lieve in breach of promise, which is based 
on the right of compulsion and, there- 
fore, of soul-less marriages.”’ 

And the Encyclopedia of Law says: 
“To put a contract to marry on the same 
footing as a bargain for a horse or a bale 
of hay is not in accordance with the gen- 
eral feeling of mankind.” 

There is no debating the fact that 
breach of promise is an anomaly in this 
twentieth century. Yet the practice bids 
fair to continue, for the common law— 
especially that body of it dealing with 
marriage—has a way of surviving, 
despite the opinion of enlightened judges 
and the sporadic attempts of legislators. 
A certain bachelor, for instance, intro- 
duced a bill in the upper house of one of 
the western states, providing that “in any 
civil suit for breach of promise dam- 
ages to exceed one cent shall be illegal.” 
He may have had an axe of his own 
to grind, but nevertheless we say bravo. 
For just as long as women seek to profit 
materially from their relationship with 
men—both in and out of marriage— 
there will be no new era for the sex 4s 
a whole. 
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Current Events 
(Continued from page 21) 


corresponding six months of last year is 
due to the propaganda put out by their 
Street Safety Committee. That may be 
true, but nineteen is a small number and 
may represent just luck. Of this year’s 
514 victims more than half were killed 
by taxi-cabs, trucks, or motor buses, all 
driven by paid employees going about 
their business. 

That leaves, however, 228 ordinary 
American citizens, driving their own 
cars, who are responsible—directly or in- 
directly, through their own carelessness 
or that of their victim—for the death of 
an equal number of their fellow country- 
men—women—children. 


New Peace Bridge 
NTERNATIONAL | co- operation 


may sound theoretical, but as a work- 

ing basis for relations between the 
United States and Canada it has proved 
highly practical On August 7th the 
Prince of Wales, his brother Prince 
George, Premier Baldwin of England, 
Premier King of Canada, Premier Fer- 
guson of Ontario, Vice-President Dawes, 
Secretary Kellogg, Governor Smith, and 
other men of international fame gathered 
to celebrate the opening of the Inter-- 


national Peace Bridge, which connects 
Buffalo, New York, with Fort Erie, 
Ontario. This bridge was projected and 
financed, not by any private corpora- 


tion, but by the united efforts of the 
people of New York and Ontario. It 
is a symbol in steel and concrete of 
the hundred years and more of peace 
between Canada and the United States. 
It is a guaranty of further economic 
co-operation — as the lines of waiting 
trucks on both sides of the river 
testified. Its dedication was marked by 
the pledges of the statesmen present to 
maintain peace and to further interna- 
tional co-operation between all English- 
speaking countries. 


Why Get Out the Vote? 


(Continued from page 17) 


holds a desire to improve his government 
by affecting the choice of candidates? 
He may join a party and remain more 
or less dormant politically, waiting for 
an issue to arise, when he may jump in 
and help in the fight. Or he may remain 
entirely outside the parties, throwing his 
strength to one side or the other, as the 
slight differences in personalities and 
platforms may indicate. But whatever 
course he chooses, the individual voter, 
whether party member or not, can do 
litle. His problem is not met by the 
exhortation simply to get out and vote, 
or to get into a party. 

Nor is the case of the indifferent voter 
met by the argument that voting as such 


is a duty. While the Get-Out-the-Vote 
campaign is undoubtedly commendable 
in its final aim to create a wider in- 
terest in government, its supporters have 
put the cart before the horse. They 
are using, for these modern times, amaz- 
ingly ineffective psychology. It ig¢difh- 
cult to believe that forcing people to go 
through the motion of casting a ballot 
when they have not enough interest in, 
or understanding of, the issues to bring 
them out voluntarily, is going to add 
to the wisdom of the result. For a 
year or two the number of actual voters 
may be somewhat increased. Ultimately 
the only thing that will hold them is 
an interest in political issues. 

The real task for those who want to 
get out the vote is to create and define 
issues in such a way that people will be 
spontaneously moved to go to the polls. 
Semi-political organizations alone, it 
seems to me, are in a strategic position 
to do this. To do it means bringing 
pressure upon the party managers as 
well as upon the candidates, all of whom 
are reluctant, as we have seen, to adopt 
issues. It means employing, when oc- 
casion arises, the organizations’ power 
to swing votes—independent votes. I 
refer particularly to party members who 
affect the choice of candidates in caucus 
but remain sufficiently independent to 
vote a split ticket in the election, as well 
as to the straight independents. Votes 
alone talk, where the party management 
is concerned. The fear of losing votes, 
the hope of gaining votes, are the two 
talking points which the organizations 
must use to be effective in_ political 
argument. ‘The only practical and last- 
ing way to get out the voters is to get 
out the issues. The only way to get 
out the issues is to increase the body 
of independent voters. 


With Our Readers 


ERE are a few comments on Mrs. 

Catt’s “Open Letter to the 

D. A. R.” published in the July num- 

ber of the CiTizEN, which has been 

widely commented on and quoted in the 
press: 


RS. CATT’S “Open Letter to the 
D. A.R.” struck a responsive chord in 
my breast. I know, of course, that in our con- 
gested centers there are people who are dis- 
satisfied with their condition and they will 
turn to any new experiment, and the Bolshe- 
vist or Anarchist or Communist can find there 
some fertile soil, but to accuse organizations 
working for peace, or better government, and 
the finest women in our country, many of 
whom have in our time accomplished great 
things for their fellow citizens, of being un- 
der Russian or bolshevistic control, seems to 
me absurd. 

The members of the D. A. R. should re- 
member that many people arrive at the same 
end and by different paths. They may de- 
fine patriotism a little differently, but it would 
seem as fine work for one’s country to raise 
the standard of living for thousands in Chi- 
cago as to preserve monuments of our history. 
Nothing, of course, breeds revolution as 
quickly as a sense of injustice, and the fear 
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which exists in certain groups of our people 
today leads to a feeling that on certain sub- 
jects we cannot have an impartial hearing 
and a calm judgment. This to my mind is 
far more dangerous than any activities of 
Russian agents and Communist propagandists. 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
New York City. 


Dear Mrs. Catt: 

AY I thank you for your article regard- 
L ing Miss Addams and the D. ‘A. R. in 
the July issue of the WoMAN CITIZEN? 

It is a real contribution to the cause of 
justice when a woman with your ability and 
courage says a few truths of the kind con- 
tained in your article. 

The campaign of vilification and slander 
instituted by the D. A. R. and other so-called 
patriotic societies and individuals against 
Miss Addams and others is not only deplor- 
able but outrageous, and it gave me the keen- 
est pleasure to read your defense of the fine 
women who have devoted their lives to the 
cause of humanity. 

May I again thank you for your good 
article? LOUISE DE KovEN Bowen. 

Bar Harbor, Maine. 


; Ase year when the Pittsburgh Chapter 
D. A. R. were arranging for their an- 
nual Flag Day celebration, it was decided, 
since it was Sesqui-Centennial year, to have 
the exercises a memorial to Thomas Jefferson. 

The chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee consulted me, then historian, and we 
considered that it would be fitting to have a 
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Catholic priest deliver the invocation, and 
Jewish Rabbi give the address. 
Much to our amazement this plan was 


vetoed by the regent and the ex-regents whom 
she consulted, their opinion being that such 
a program would “wreck” her administration. 

Imagine the descendants of the men who 
fought for Jefferson's ideals becoming so 
intolerant! 

It seems that many of the I 
not only their sense of 
things but their sense of humor 


A. R.’s have 
ihe fitness of 
as well when 


lost 


they refuse a place to different races and 
religions on a program celebrating the 


achievements of the author of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Statutes of Religious 
Freedom! 
do not believe all my fellow members of 
the D. A. R. guilty of such narrowminded- 
ness, but it is apparent that the policy of the 
society in the past few vears has been one of 
misrepresentation, intolerance and calumny. 
Thus those of us who still wish to follow 
in the paths blazed out by our revolutionary 


ancestors are more than grateful to Mrs. Catt 


for her indisputable “Open Letter to the 
Dd: A. EMMA GUFFEY MILLER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
My dear Mrs. Catt: 
OUR interesting article in the WomMAN 
CITIZEN on “Lies,” and the more re- 
cent one, an open letter to the members of 
the D. A. R., were very interesting to me, 


because I am a member of the D. A. R., and 
the data which you presented confirmed a 
suspicion which has been growing in my 
mind that there is a concerted effort to use 
the sincere patriotism of our D. A. R. mem- 
bers against causes and persons that they 


would otherwise uphold and _ respect. 

I recall an address of a Colonel McCloskey 
a year or two ago before our Chapter in 
Evanston, 
Jane 


in which he referred very slurringly 


to Miss Addams, waving at the time 
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a letter as evidence of her lack of patriotism. 
We insisted on having the letter read, which 
turned out to be not even signed by her, and 
it had no criticism of the Government or 
any of its ofhcials. He made attacks on peo- 
ple who were not in favor of war. 

before this 


On a recent occasion, same 
Chapter, Colonel Lee Alexander Stone at- 
tacked our clergymen and university profes- 


sors as encouraging treasonable activities, and 
when asked to name any one clergyman of 
the city, or a university professor, he made 
no reply. ... He had in a previous address 
attacked the Child Labor Amend- 
Kelley and College International 


elsewhere 
ment, Mrs. 
Forums, 
Another colonel, in June, before an entirely 
different organization, spoke of the humanity 
otf chemical gas warfare and urged greater ap- 


propriations for this. All these colonels urged 
a larger army and navy, and made slight- 


ing references to several other countries with 
whom we are at peace. Some of the news- 
papers which have generally supported every 
reactionary measure and opposed every pro- 
gressive one are following along the same 
line. It looks as though there was a strong, 
united effort to make us so suspicious of 
other nations, and so fearful of the “Red 
menace” that we would spend unlimited 
treasure and men in a new war. 


As a member of the D. A. R., with “fi; ghting 


blood in my veins, as a mother of two sons 
who were in the late war and the mother of 
a third who is now twenty-one, and also 
as the grandmother of three little boys, I 
thank vou for your effort in behalf of the 
sons of our nation. 
CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 
Chicago, III. 
We Apologize 
SINCE my return from a hurried _profes- 


I have been reading up 


sional trip to India, 
WoMaAN 


old journals, among others the 
Crizen. In the “World News About 
Women,” February, reference to the Women 


and Children’s Hospital of Chicago as “the 
only all women’s hospital in the United 
States’ rouses me. As a staff member since 
1897, and still a consultant, a Quaker in this 
old Quaker city of whilom progression, I am 
asking to have sent you a report of the 
Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 

The Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia is 
entirely staffed by women, for the use of 
women and children only, and the manage- 
ment has always been a Women’s Board. In 
1861 they asked and received the first charter 
for a training school for nurses ever granted 
in the United States. 

All best wishes for the success of the new 
Chicago Hospital, but we do not wish to fig- 
ure ourselves any later than necessary when 
it concerns women’s activity and success. 

Mary W. Griscom, M.D. 


Of course we apologize—not only to 
the Philadelphia hospital, but also to the 
New York Infirmary for Women and 


Children, and to any others uninten- 
tionally slighted. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


YE could almost wish that the 
month of August might be blot- 

ted out of the Book of Remembrance. 
i We haven't bought so many 
newspapers in years, nor found so lit- 
tle happiness in them. *#%** Let's be- 
gin the New Year right away with 
September, and have an entirely new 
world, #%#* One thing we propose to 
have in it, besides an assurance of 
tice and airplanes that never sink, is 


jus- 


an Autumn Vacation. *#** We have 
now decided against both summer and 
winter, and shall be very fussy about 
the way leaves are colored this vear. 
%%% But first we must see what hap- 
pens about the New Name (see page 
opposite). *#%* And right here we 


will tell you what happened to the As- 
sociation for Women’s Political Inter- 
ests in Austria when it changed its 
name, *#*%* It became the Oesterreich- 
ischer Staatsbiirgerinnenverband (Keep 
going, please, Printer) #%** No less. 
*%% But of course we don’t know the 
consequences *#%** nor, for that mat- 


ter, what the original name was in its 
native form. **%* Mrs. Dadourian 
asks “Why Get Out the Vote?” 


A friend of ours asks the same ques- 
tion for a different reason. *#** He 
went to a polling booth once upon a 
time, and when asked about his citizen- 
ship said he was born in New Mexico. 

“Have you got your naturaliza- 
tion papers?” inquired the official (a 
man). #** “I said New Mexico,” re- 
peated our friend, with emphasis, #** 
‘And J said, Have you got your nat- 
uralization papers?” snapped the ofh- 
cial. Whereupon, before real 
“words” could be exchanged, a woman 
member of the election board rose hur- 


riedly and imparted geography in a 
tactful whisper. #%* Someone in the 
Survey has been asking for a com- 
panion word for the word “girl” as a 
young near-lover uses it. For pity’s 
sake, what’s the matter with “boy”? 
%%% Which brings us, by very in- 


direct stages, to the timid mention that 
we—even we—have a second Second 
Cousin on the West Coast, aged some 


few weeks. #%#* Yes, boy. *#** But 
of course they couldn’t name him for 
us, too. %%* We haven't enough boy- 


names to go round—beyond one. *#** 
Our office mostly was “closed” for two 


weeks, and as a _ result we _ have 
learned a new art—the art of the 
switchboard. Always providing, of 


course, that the calls come one at a 
time, and rather slowly at that. ++ 
It’s nice to have a resource to fall 
back on, #%#* Maybe we could do as 
well, comparatively, as the kitchen 
maid from the country who had to 
water the fern and change the water 
in the goldfish bowl. Her mistress 
asked her on the second day: “Did you 
remember to empty the water under 
the refrigerator?” “Oh, yes, 
madam,” was the answer, “I emptied 
it and put in fresh water.” #* Which 
reminds one of what Sir Arthur Bal- 
four said after being attacked by a 
stupid fellow member of the House of 
Commons: “If the honorable member 
were only gifted with a little more 
intelligence one might be assured that 
he is half-witted.” ##* Will there be 
a rush of men to, or from, Baku, now 
that it is known there is a tribe of 
Amazons in which the women fish and 
hunt, while keeping the men locked up, 
in luxury? #* Doubtless, it depends. 


— 
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Heart to Heart 
The New Name 


HE prize contest over a new 
T name for the Woman Citizen has 

aroused such interest among Cit- 
izen readers that our mail is swamped 
with letters. 

When this contest started we had 
no idea of the difficulties involved. 
First the post office told us that ac- 
cording to their rules every contes- 
tant who sent in the prize-winning 
name had to be awarded the same 
prize. This meant that if, for ex- 
ample, the Committee of Award 
should choose the name The Modern 
Woman, about thirty subscribers, 
each of whom had sent in that name, 
would have to receive $100 each, or 
a total from the Woman Citizen 
treasury of $3,000! Before the vot- 
ing began the name The Modern 
Woman had been suggested more 
often than any other. Then the tide 
turned and a wave of votes set in for 
retaining the name the Woman Citi- 
zen. 

A letter from Mrs. Reul Kimball, 
of Maine, puts the case for this view- 
point admirably: 

“IT seem to find an objection to 
every name mentioned in the list in 
the August Citizen. I see nothing 
there as good as the present name. 
It is Woman as a Citizen that your 
magazine is dealing with, not as a 
Courier, or Leader, or (exclusively) 
an American woman. Neither is it 
Woman of Today entirely, nor do 
you confine yourself to her Times, 
nor, | hope, exclusively to her View- 
point. Your scope is broader than 
all of these and IT still think .your 
original name is more apt.” 


Reason for Change 
ISS F. B. FESSENDEN, of Berea, 


Kentucky, writes, “Why do your 
advertising and circulation depart- 


ments wail at the name Woman 
Citizen! Don’t let them stir up 
trouble!” But there’s the rub—we 


all want the Woman Citizen to at- 
tract new readers and thereby gain 
greater influence, so we have to listen 
to the circulation department and 
they tell us emphatically that the 
name Woman Citizen is a drawback 
Mm securing new readers. Certainly 
the magazine is too often regarded 
Se EE 


THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC, 
NEW YorK 


as political and most people think 
politics are dull. 

Also it is essential that our maga- 
zine should appeal to advertisers, and 
the name Woman Citizen to many 
men “conjures up the militant 
woman.” Mrs. Evelyn W. Shaw, of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, expresses it 
when she says: “The name must be 
changed so it will not seem to bristle 
with opposition to maleness. To 
those who do not know the magazine 
it seems to he an appeal to women as 
a class to display militancy toward 
the other sex.” This is a frequent 
reaction to our present tithe among 
business men. 

A number of subscribers propose 
to drop the word Woman and call 
the magazine simple The Citizen, 
They say both men and women read 
it and that it is “good for the soul 
of both sexes.” But after all isn’t 
the Citizen primarily a woman's 
magazine and don’t we want to keep 
it so? 


Difficult Decision 


ERHAPS the nicest of all the ap- 

peals for the old name comes from 
Mrs. Ward G. Davidson, of Long 
Island, who writes that the name 
Woman Citizen is “so simple, digni- 
fied and universal that a woman in 
Turkey would find the title quite as 
full of meaning for her as a woman 
in America.” She opposes a change 
and gives as her main reason: “I 
have come to love it—the title—just 
as I do the Atlantic Monthly and a 
few others. Somehow, I can’t think 
of them in new names. They have 
made themselves what they are.” 

So there we are. Those who see 
the necessity for change see the dif- 
ficulties involved. As F. B. J., of 
Washington, says: “A new name is 
most desirable, but how to express 
your very fine publication in two 
words?” It is going to be one of the 
most difficult decisions our magazine 
has ever faced. We do not mean yet 
to give any indication what the de- 
cision of the judges will be. In fact, 
we don’t know ourselves, but, as Mrs. 
Kimball says, “At any rate, the con- 
test makes us pause and think a min- 
ute, which is a help all around.” 
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